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Plan Now to Attend Your 
District & National Conventions 


1935 will be an important year in physical education! The con- 
ventions offer you an opportunity to keep abreast of the times 
by comparing notes with other physical educators and hearing 
authorities in the field. These meetings will leave you with in- 
spiration and material for an enriched program! 


National and Eastern District Convention 


Hotel William Penn 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania April 24-27, 1935 


Northwest District Convention 


Hotel Edmond Meany 
Seattle, Washington Feb. 15-16, 1935 


Central District Convention 


Hotel Fontenelle 
Omaha, Nebraska March 20-23, 1935 


Mid-West District Convention 


Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin April 3-6, 1935 


Southern District Convention 


Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore 
Atlanta, Georgia April 3-6, 1935 


Complete details will be found in the March issue of the Journal. 
See the Northwest District Convention Program on Page 42 of 
this issue. 


Southwest District Convention Dates to be Set. 
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this purpose. The following principles actuated the authors to prepare 
this volume: 


1. To stimulate pupils to have an interest in all-around physical 
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2. To interest pupils in their play through a fair evaluation of 
their efforts. 

3. To supplement the routine physical examination by finding 
the pupils’ strengths, weaknesses and skill status so that an 
activity program may be adapted to their needs. 

4. To measure pupils’ improvement in skills. 

5. To aid in further research and experimentation in the physi- 
cal education field. 

It is the hope of the authors that this book will give to the teacher an 
instrument with which to evaluate objectively, pupil progress in the phys- 
ical education program. There are 33 scales accurately charted. 
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The School at the Croasends 


HEN I speak of the school at 
the crossroads or of education 
at the crossroads I am not 
referring primarily to the financial plight of our schools.* 
Neither am I implying that there is anything unique 
about*the school or about education. If it stands at the 
crossroads it is because mankind stands at the crossroads. 

Nevertheless before I proceed to discuss the matter 
which is closest to my heart I want to raise my voice in 
behalf of adequate support of education. I believe that 
teachers will be recreant to their duty, to themselves, to 
the children, to the next generation if they do not demand 
proper support of schools. In the first instance that must 
mean in your state a proper appropriation by the state 
legislature for the aid of districts which are clearly un- 
able to carry the burden. I for one believe that unless 
we want to make our boasted educational equality for 
American children a hypocritical farce we must recognize 
the principle of Federal aid to states in bearing the edu- 
cational burden. There are regions—I am tempted to say 
there are whole states—where to be born is to be de- 
prived by that very fact of proper educational opportu- 
nity. This is primarily due to poverty. 

In general in America at large our schools suffer less 
from poverty than from a false idea of economy. In spite 
of our poverty we do have enough or can have enough to 
see that education is properly supported. There is a 
tragedy about our curtailing what we spend on schools 
at the very moment when education becomes most im- 
portant. Nothing can be clearer than the duty laid upon 
our educational institutions to help provide for the leisure 
of the adult. Sometimes it is the bitter leisure of total 
unemployment. Yet when men have nothing to do, at 
that precise moment in the name of economy we have 
curtailed library, museum, and school facilities. 

It is equally clear that whatever else happens in Amer- 
ica we must expect eighteen to be, in general, the mini- 
mum age at which our young people will enter industry. 
That means that we must provide for some kind of 
schooling for them until they are eighteen. We know by 
experience that there are boys and girls who are repelled 
by the conventional academic type of training in the 
high schools. Yet they are capable of some sort of educa- 
tion and to fail to educate them is to fail in an important 
social duty. It will take more 


By 
NORMAN THOMAS 


educational facilities in the matters 
sometimes called fads and frills is most 
serious. Mr. Thomas Minehan in his 
striking book, Boy and Girl Tramps of America, calls 
attention to the fact that it is the failure of schools that 
has sent some of these young tramps out on the road. 
That is a challenge to. us in more ways than one. Em- 
phatically it is a reason why we should fight against the 
false economy of crippling our educational institutions 
by shortening the school year, by putting a heavier load 
upon already over-laden teachers, and by cutting out 
those school activities in music, for instance, which ought 
to be part of education. 


UT while education cannot properly be carried on 
without adequate financial support, education is a 
great deal more than a matter of money. Education is 
also, of course, a great deal more than a matter of formal 
schooling. Our boys and girls come under the influence 
of the home, of the various churches, of newspapers, of 
movies, of the radio. No one as yet has adequately an- 
alyzed the influence of the radio in education. Certain it 
is that a generation is growing up which will scarcely 
know what silence means. Children are born to the tune 
of the radio, they eat to it, they sleep to it. They do not 
escape it even when they go into what once was called 
the majestic silence of the woods. Nor is there any par- 
ticular appropriateness to the sound which comes over 
the radio at a given moment. Certainly radio is a com- 
petitor of the school in the education of children. 

We know without being told that the movies have a 
tremendous educational influence, not by any means al- 
together for good. I wonder how many of the best teachers 
have been as influential on the ideals of the rising gen- 
eration as, shall I say, Mae West. It is fair to say this 
and to say it early in this discussion lest you think that 
I am too inclined to blame only the schools for our edu- 
cational failure. 


HERE is also a second admission that must in fair- 
ness be made. It is true and always will be true that 
society will regard formal education as a kind of short 
cut, a road over which the rising generation should be led 
in the direction of the wisdom and accumulated experi- 
ence of its elders. This makes a somewhat paradoxical 
situation. There is no good teach- 


than money to solve the problem 
but we cannot solve it without 
money, and the curtailment of 


*Address delivered by Norman Thomas 
before the Eastern District Association 
Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 4, 1934. The manu- 
script was prepared later by request of 


the editorial offices and Dr. Jay B. cilities. 
Nash, President of the Eastern District 


Norman Thomas says, “Nothing can be clearer 
than the duty laid upon our educational institu- 
tions to help provide for the leisure of the adult. 
Sometimes it is the bitter leisure of total unem- 
ployment. Yet when men have nothing to do, at 
that precise moment in the name of economy we 
have curtailed library, museum, and school fa- 


ing in which the teacher is not 
free to speak the things which he 
or she believes. A teacher cannot 
be a success in his chosen pro- 
fession and be content to be 
something less than a citizen. 
You cannot even escape the issue 
by presenting facts to the child- 
ren and then letting them draw 
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their own conclusions. They should draw their own con- 
clusions. You should be careful not to say: “Thus saith 
the Lord” when what you mean is: “I think such and 
such a thing is true.”” At the same time you cannot help 
children to draw conclusions from facts if they think that 
you through fear or caution are afraid to draw conclu- 
sions. Nor are they likely to respect the teacher who is 
without any opinions that anyone else can discover. On 
the other hand, no society is likely to afford a complete 
freedom on all matters to teachers. 

This conflict, however, between the liberty of the 
teacher and social control is not’ as serious as it may 
sound. It is to be presumed that the teacher has a social 
sense and will vindicate freedom in association with other 
teachers and through active work as a citizen in the com- 
munity. It is to be hoped that a society which does not 
want to die of dire want or perish 
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history has been taught in most of our textbooks. Let me 
hasten to admit that I believe that there has been great 
improvement in recent years. It has been taught as the 
dryest collection of dates and of events, principally 
battles. Above all it has been taught as a kind of cult of 
patriotism. The newspapers in New York State once 
credited to a high official in the school system a frank 
declaration that it was the purpose of the teaching of 
history in the schools to teach patriotism rather than 
facts. I need not comment on the kind of patriotism 
which is independent of truth. In most schools the teach. 
ing of what is commonly called Civics has been worse 
than the teaching of history. In a desire to avoid contro. 
versial matters all that students have been taught is the 
bare bones of government. They learn, as it were, all 
about the skeleton but they never learn what makes the 

thing go. For instance, at least 


in war will understand the neces- 
sity of permitting teachers to deal 
with problems that have hereto- 
fore been ignored. Indeed I be- 
lieve that the average American 
community is ready to respond 
to the leadership which teachers 
may give. 

It ought to be understood by 
all of us that there can be no 
education which does not deal 
with controversial matters. To 
cut out controversial matters is 
to cut the heart out of education 
itself. As a matter of fact, in our 
schools we have not really 


It is the opinion of Norman Thomas that 
“. . whatever else happens in America we must 
expect eighteen to be, in general, the minimum 
age at which our young people will enter in- 
dustry. That means that we must provide for 
some kind of schooling for them until they are 
eighteen. We know by experience that there are 
boys and girls who are repelled by the conven- 
tional academic type of training in the high 
schools. Yet they are capable of some sort of 
education and to fail to educate them is to fail 
in an important social duty. It will take more 
than money to solve the problem but we cannot 
solve it without money, and the curtailment of 
educational facilities in the matters sometimes 
called fads and frills is most serious.” 


until recently, the civic books 
used in the New York public 
schools never mentioned Tam- 
many Hall. Nevertheless the 
children knew plenty about 
Tammany Hall. They learned it 
on the street and at home and 
not in the school. 


HAT I have been saying 
implies that our education 


has not been a success, at least 
not the success that the idealists 
had hoped who a hundred years 
ago persuaded us to embark up- 
on a course of public education. 


avoided controversial matters. 

The average American school begins its day’s work with 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. That pledge contains 
these words: “I pledge allegiance to the flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all.” Now as an expression of hope 
that pledge is fine. As an expression of fact it is highly 
controversial. Do you really believe that there is liberty 
and justice for all in America? One law, and just law at 
that, for rich and poor, for white and black, for employer 
and employed? The whole matter is controversial and it 
is recognized as controversial whenever men and women 
or even children begin to think. What really happens in 
this matter is that the controversial matters which we ex- 
clude are simply matters in which the majority is annoyed 
by an expression of minority opinion. No, it is not correct 
to speak of majority and minority opinion in this connec- 
tion. What really happens is that controversial matters 
which are excluded from the schools are those matters 
in which the dominant opinion of the community, which 
may be the Chamber of Commerce opinion rather than 
the majority of opinion, feels uncomfortable in the face 
of criticism. 

This situation cannot be continued. A cynicism exists 
that the only lesson that history teaches is that men never 
learn anything from history. It is no wonder that they 
learn so little from history when one considers the way 


The schools have not made the. 
world safe for democracy. In our so-called boom period 
the increase in the percentage of high school and college 
graduates was great. It was accompanied by an equal 
increase of political moronism in the country at large. 
Formal education has not meant social salvation. Ger- 
many is probably the best educated country in the world 
in a formal sense, and Germany got Hitler and new Dark 
Ages. Our school system has been something of a ma- 
chine. We have poured boys and girls into the hopper, 
turned the crank, and out have popped a lot of Robots 


-and Babbitts. In many communities the machine is good 


looking and well oiled but the result is about the same. 
T IS facts like these that are a challenge to the teacher 
and to the teaching profession. It is not a challenge 
which the rest of us as parents and citizens ought not to 


‘share. But the very nature of vour profession makes it 


peculiarly appropriate to bring home to you our collective 
failures to use education to guide our social forces. If 
education is to have any chance at all of winning the 
race against catastrophe, of which H. G. Wells has said 


that it must be a part, we shall have to bring into educa- - 


tional processes new vitality, new power, new dynamics, 

new love of truth, new capacity for cooperation. It is 

because we love our country that we must challenge con- 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Administration 
Physical Education 


|. Program Development 


By 


ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. 


Director of Physical and Health Education, 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction 


tinent to the assigned topic. My approach is that of 

a new appointee. I faced the question, “What would 
I do if I were the recently appointed director of physical 
education in a city school system?” I recommend the 
method. It is an admirable way to check on one’s self. 
The imagination is given free rein. One finds himself 
asking, “What are my successes? Wherein have I failed? 
How would I do differently on a new job?” It is a 
sort of mental catharsis by which one throws off the 
lethargy of contentment and turns himself out of the 
well-worn rut of routine. 

So for the time being I am a director of physical edu- 
cation, and in that capacity I present three major phases 
of procedure.* They are: 

I. Program Development. 
II. Organization and Administration 

III. The Activity Program 

In my opinion, the administration of physical educa- 
tion really begins with the first steps of program con- 
struction. Failure to regard it in that light probably 
explains many program deficiencies and administrative 
errors. Conversely, painstaking thought and effort di- 
rected toward program development removes some of 
the difficulties and lessens the administrative load. Stated 
in another way, I believe that the burdens of administra- 
tion are present in inverse proportion to the time and 
care given to the initial planning and the subsequent evo- 
lution of the activity program. 

Brief mention of common mistakes may clarify the 
point. Frequently, we are too generous in accepting that 
which is already functioning, that is, the present pro- 
gram. The children seem to be happy; everyone is busy; 
and there are no severe criticisms. But all that is on 
the surface. What about efficiency, economy, actual 
achievements, children’s needs and the like? Perhaps 
the new director was promoted from the ranks; perhaps 
he was a close and friendly associate of the old director; 
perhaps he helped to build the present program; thus 
placing him so close to his work that he is blind to the 
need of change or he is reluctant to tear down what 


| ive paper presents a series of generalizations per- 


* Epiror’s Note: The first phase of procedure, “Program Develop- 
ment,” is treated in this article and the author will cover the other 
phases in later issues of the JouRNAL. 


seems to be a monument to his own or his friend’s earlier 
efforts. I dwell on this situation because it occurs too 
often. 

Related to the above is the familiar “scissors and 
paste” method of program building. Associated with 
this is the “personal preference’ procedure. It goes 
something like this. A curriculum revision committee is 
in session. Several courses of study from other com- 
munities are brought forward as guides. They are the 
crutches which assist the committee to an early com- 
pletion of its tiresome job. The members breathe a sigh 
of relief. One, having a weakness for natural dancing, 
holds out for a chapter found in a monograph coming 
from a city a thousand miles away. It is clipped out, 
adopted as is or revised, and pasted into the manuscript. 
Little or no consideration is given to an array of factors 
which may or not make that particular section adaptable 
to local needs and conditions. It is a short-cut method, 
but full of holes. Although unscientific and imprac- 
ticable, we persist in doing it, probably to the discredit 
of our profession. To me, it seems like jumping half- 
way up a flight of stairs instead of starting at the bottom 
and mounting step by step. 

Another common error is the wholehearted acceptance 
of some activity, project, or device described in a maga- 
zine. The article reads well, so we catch the enthusiasm 
of the author. It worked elsewhere, we say, then it 
ought to work here. Sometimes that is true, but unless 
it dovetails into our plan, a realignment of parts is neces- 
sary. And if we give in to enthusiasm too often, the 
program soon resembles a crazy quilt. 

There are many other errors of course. I believe for 
example that we do not give sufficient time to the study 
of our respective communities, that is, the racial charac- 
teristics and the temperament of the people, the social 
and economic conditions, and the needs of children. 

I know too that we seem to be weak in coordinating 
our efforts, not only within the school but with the work 
of community agencies. 
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In short, it seems to me that we are generally weak in 
what may be expressed by one word—planning. 
Keeping these errors in mind, I give thought to the 
procedure I would follow in undertaking a new director- 
ship. The order of the steps has no significance because 
there is considerable overlapping. 
eee 
A. I want to know what is expected of me as a di- 
rector, as a member of the administrative staff, and as a 
person. 
At the outset, I should like to know what is in the 
administrator’s mind concerning me. It is due me. And 
it may prevent disastrous mistakes. In order to pro- 
ceed intelligently to successful accomplishment, I must 
know what is expected of me. I want to be under defi- 
nite orders from the “big boss” at the start, instead of 
being called to the office later for major mistakes that 
could have been prevented. 
e 


B. I want to understand the administrator's concept 
of physical education and what he thinks should be ac- 
complished. 

Altogether too frequently we are told “there are the 
children, the schools, the playgrounds, the balls, now go 
to it; it’s your job.” Thus, a fundamental weakness 
is permitted from the beginning. It admits a breach 
between academic schooling and learning through phys- 
ical activity, which is of course a fallacy, and therefore 
unfortunate. In permitting it, I would be getting off on 
the wrong foot, so to speak, and leaving myself open to 
unfair criticism. Cooperation is essential to effective- 
ness, and to operate successfully it must begin at the 
top. 

e@e 


C. I must have an interpretation of the educational 
policies of the school organization. 

For this too, I look to the administrator. From him, 
I should learn what aims and objectives have been es- 
tablished for the system as a whole, regardless of subject 
or department. I cannot conceive physical education as 
anything but an administrative phase or aspect of edu- 
cation, any more than I can think of the child going to 
school for the sake of certain organs or parts. Just as 
disintegration is not possible in child development, by 
the same token it is not practicable in setting up the 
developmental process. I must know, therefore, exactly 
how education is defined wherever I work; what is ex- 
pected of the teachers; what is the child expected to 
have; what is he to be like when he graduates from 
school. I must know in order that I may coordinate my 
contributions to the total picture with those of other 
departments. 


@e 

D. I should like to have the administrator's opinion 
of the present or immediately preceding program. 

I am not referring to the weaknesses of my prede- 
cessor. Personalities should be avoided. But I would 
like to have a frank evaluation of the administrator’s 
reaction to the program. What were the good points of 
that program, and wherein did it fail? Was it in line 
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with the general educational objectives? Did it con- 
tribute to an integrated educative process? If not, wh 
not? And I should like reasons for the statements made 
in order that I may avoid pitfalls. And I would welcome 
all the suggestions forthcoming. 

If my boss happened to be one who said, “Oh, I don't 
know anything about physical education, that’s yoy 
job,” I would be insistent I think, because after all he 
is the one who is responsible to the parents. He is the 
one who sets up the machinery by which children are 
educated, and for that reason he must help me to coor. 


_ dinate my part. If he is still hesitant, I would persis 


further, in the hope of winning his interest. : 

For the same purpose I would go also to building 
principals and the heads of other departments and to 
individual members of the physical education staff. To 
each person I would put such questions as: 

1. What is your concept of physical education? 

2. What do you think we can do for the healthful de. 
velopment of the children? 

3. How may physical education contribute to the total 
educational outcome? 

4. What were the successes of the preceding program; 
what were the deficiencies? 

I cannot resist mentioning a virtue, namely, open- 
mindedness. Be open-minded to all comments and sug- 
gestions. One never knows when a valuable grain may 
be sifted from the chaff. A domestic science teacher 
may casually remark that at a certain school seriously 
undernourished children are allowed to participate in 
strenuous games. A school physician may express wonder 
about the advisability of certain activities for children 
undergoing the rapid growth changes of early adoles- 
cence. 

e @e 


E. I will need to know what administrative policies 
have been established. 

These will vary widely in different communities, de- 
pending upon many factors but principally upon the 
attitude and wishes of the administrator. A few examples 
will suffice. 

1. Is interscholastic athletics regarded as a part of 
the physical education program? 

2. Am I, as director, responsible to building princi- 
pals or only to the head of the school system? 

3. Are health education and physical education re- 
garded as one field, as separate though related fields, or 
as overlapping divisions? ' 

4. Are pupils exempt from physical education only 
upon order of the school physician? 

e @e 

F. I consider it very essential that I acquaint myself 
with certain phases of community relationships. 

Before proceeding it is very important that I know 
my community. Are the people generally in favor of 
physical education or is there marked opposition? Is 
school A in a residential section where the parents are 
well-to-do and college educated or is it in the industrial 
section where illiteracy is prevalent? These and many 
other factors indicate to me the need for publicity, the 
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extent and kind of propaganda to promote, and the de- 
gree of attention I must give to this detail of adminis- 
tration. 

Is it the custom to use school buildings for community 
recreation, or is there a desire on the part of a recreation- 
minded group to use school buildings heretofore closed 
to them? Will they want leadership? If so, I must 
think in terms of staff assignments, teacher-load, and 
salaries. 

I must also give thought to the political influences at 
work and to the public press. I will-want to know the 
attitude of the editorial writers, and I would certainly 
prepare a personal catalogue of the politicians, listing 
their background and affiliations, knowing from experi- 
ence how useful such information may be at times. 

e@e 

G. Procedures for program development must be con- 
sidered. 

Up to this point I have been discussing the first steps 
I would take as a new director. They were analytical 
moves which I would make in person. They represent 
a “feeling out” of the situation, a getting acquainted 
process. The next move is to start the actual construc- 
tion of a program. 

The curriculum-committee plan so generally successful 
is recommended. It is further advised that the super- 
intendent of schools or his representative, of the prin- 
cipal when the program is planned for a single school, 
be included in the committee. This is to insure the 
presence of someone capable of: interpreting the modern 
concept of education and the important aspects of school 
organization and administration. Moreover, the super- 
intendent or the principal should assume executive lead- 
ership of the committee so that the program will be 
consistently in accord with the educational aims and 
policies of the school system or the school. 

I shall continue now to present the factors or problems 
which my staff and I must consider. 

e @e 

H. It is necessary that we have a foundation program. 

A definite, planned program is held to be an absolute 
necessity if physical and health education is to justify 
itself in terms of results, or if it would attain equal stand- 
ing with other major departments of the school. 

Some of the important advantages are the following: 

1. It gives purpose and meaning to activities and instruction. 

2. Coordination with the principles of education and the pol- 
icies of the school can be effected. 

3. It is an.essential factor in efficiency and in making the 
best use of the allotted time. 

4. Provisions for meeting the needs of individuals and for 
satisfying the interests of groups are established. 

5. The pupil is protected. 

6. The measurement of achievement is made possible. 

7. Progression can be assured in no other way. 

The physical education program should be complete 
as to detail, that is, more than a list of activities, it should 
follow specifically the established aims and objectives, 
and it should be in print or type, available to everyone. 
A flexible program, permitting annual revision, is desir- 
able, and, further, for the purpose of change, it should 
be subjected periodically to critical analysis. 
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I. Terminology and definitions must be established. 

Regardless of confusion on this point throughout the 
professional world, it is important that there be a “meet- 
ing of minds” among the co-workers in a given school 
district. I am not concerned about differences of opinion, 
for their very existence is healthy. From them comes 
change, and in the end change leads to progress. But 
within a school system it is essential that some agreement 
be reached and then established by administrative man- 
date. Though it may be for the current year only, 
agreement is necessary for efficiency and coordination. 
Differences should be confined to staff discussions. 

The program, then, should define clearly what is meant 
by physical education and health education and health 
service, in order that the entire personnel may speak a 
common language. 

e @e 

J. We must acknowledge certain principles of physical 
education as basic to our program. 

In this connection I think of a principle as a funda- 
mental truth which we accept in the light of current 
scientific knowledge. It is a foundation stone, thus giv- 
ing purpose and support to some educational activity. 
There are many principles. And they are so essential to 
sound procedure that we must give them careful study. 
Personally, I think each staff or committee should do 
this rather than just copy a set of principles adopted 
elsewhere. The study in itself is educative and enlight- 
ening, but more than that it will serve to cement the 
several individual conceptions of physical education into 
a common platform. 

eee 

K. The early development and acceptance of aims and 
objectives is important. 

It is my contention that the failure to establish pur- 
poseful and valid aims and objectives is so common 
that it is one of the outstanding deficiencies of physical 
and health education. 

Aims are guides to the direction physical education 
shall take. In that sense they are standards, serving as 
the bases for program development. and the selection of 
objectives. They express general purposes, larger as- 
pects, and remote attainments. Aims, together with 
principles, constitute the foundation of the program- 
structure. Without them, it would be difficult to justify 
physical education in the curriculum or as a department. 

An objective is the anticipated outcome or planned re- 
sult of first, a purpose; second, a specific activity grow- 
ing out of the purpose. It may be the purpose of an indi- 
vidual or a group and it can be expressed as something 
to do, to know, or to be. 

Objectives are essential. It is only the activity with a 
definite goal that gets results. Moreover, the definition 
of goals limits work to that which is purposeful. It 
reduces the wasting of time and effort and it minimizes 
duplication. 

Objectives should be attainable. They should be ends 
that come within the possibilities of a program based 
upon known factors such as time, facilities, and personnel. 
They should be so stated as to be understood by all per- 
sons. concerned. (Continued on Page 59) 
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The Turku 


Education Festival 


By 
CLARA STOCKER 
New York City 


N THE 16th and 17th of June, 1934, the little 
C) city of Turku (Abo)* on the river Aura, in 
Finland, was the scene of a brilliant festival in 
which some four thousand women and girls bearing ban- 
ners from all parts of the country took part. The cele- 
bration was organized by the Suomen Naisten Liikunta- 
Rasvatus Liito, literally, the Finnish Women’s Move- 
ment-Education League. Festivities seemed to begin in 
the beautiful Helsinki Station, for the train platform was 
a riot of color produced by the appearance of hundreds 
of girls in the gay national costume with red bodices and 
a great variety of striped skirts. 

These young women were all going to Turku to take 
part in demonstrations of the “new Finnish gymnastics” 
or to join in the mammoth country dances which formed 
part of the program organized by the S.N.L.L. and its 
president, Dr. Kaarina Kari. The S.N.L.L. was founded 
in 1896 and the June festival was its twelfth great public 
celebration drawing to Turku hundreds of gymnastic 
clubs from cities, towns, and rural communities. 

The opening exercises of the celebration which was 
held under the patronage of the gracious Mrs. Ellen 


Svinhufvud, first lady of the land, took place in the. 


Turku Finnish Theater, a pleasing building in the func- 
tionalistic style of architecture. Three portraits were 

* Many Finnish towns are known by two names, a Swedish as well 
as a Finnish name. Thus, Helsinki is also known as Helsingfors; Turku, 


as Abo; Wiipuri as Viborg; Tampere as Tammerfors. In this article 
only the Finnish names have been used. 


Marchers in colorful period and folk costumes parading to the 
Festival grounds. 


Anni Collan, 
liberal Finnish 
physical education 
leader. 


unveiled, those of the late Ellin Kallio, of Elli Bjérkstén, 
and of Anni Collan. Ellin Kallio was the founder of the 
first women’s gymnastic organization in Finland, which 
was the precursor of the S.N.L.L. 

Miss Elli Bjorkstén, teacher of gymnastics at the Hels- 
inki University, has grafted living principles on the old 
Swedish system of Ling, striving to awaken mental 
powers along with the harmonious development of the 
body. Her system is not a severe uniform training. 
While serving natural aims it takes into consideration 
individual capacity. 

Anni Collan, inspector of women’s physical education 
in Finnish schools, has promoted every liberal move- 
ment for women’s physical education in Finland, is a 
leader in the girl scout movement, was a pioneer in the 
movement for collecting Finnish folk dances, also was 
one of the chief instigators of the renaissance of the 
wearing of the national costume and of the introduction 
of the loom into the modern home. She has visited our 
shores, investigating our girl scout activities and our 
playgrounds. 

After the unveiling of the portraits of these women, 
there was a parade around the market square and to the 
Athletic Park where the field exercises took place. The 
parade consisted of sections of marchers, each preceded 
by a wedding group in the costume of different periods, 
led by country music and followed by girls and women 
in the bright costumes of all the provinces and commun- 
ities of Finland. Although the renaissance of the na- 
tional dress inspired by Anni Collan began in 1905, some 
of the costumes originated as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

The playing of Sibelius’ ‘Finlandia,’ which provides 
an impressive and almost religious dedication to most 
festive undertakings in Suomi, opened the field exercises. 

The Turku Athletic Park formed an ideally beautiful 
setting for the performances. It is approached by paths 
which lead past idyllic reed-fringed pools. Just beyond 
the field, but partially veiled by trees, is a rocky bluff 
which forms a perfect amphitheater whose slopes spar- 
kled and glowed with the brilliant costumes of the girls 
who were later to take part in the great Purpuri country 
dance. One could see the long processions of gymnasts. 
rounding the hill, their short blue tunics and their sturdy 
legs glimmering through the trees as they prepared to 
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“Purpuri’—An old country dance. 


march onto the field. And how these Finnish women 
can march! In a recent demonstration in Helsinki, they 
proved their superiority to their male colleagues. 

Saturday afternoon’s field demonstration ‘consisted of 
elementary gymnastic exercises, though these exercises 
would seem far from elementary to the physically unedu- 
cated. The music was provided by a group of percus- 
sion instruments. The units forming the whole had had 
only one: day’s practice together and their precision of 
ensemble was astonishing. 

At a given moment, the field was converted into an 
immense playground, apparatus was introduced, and girls 
jumped from springboards, threw medicine balls, leaped 
over horses, turned on parallel bars, and engaged in con- 
tests of various kinds. Now school girls went through 
their exercises to the accompaniment of a small chorus 
singing folk songs. Then came the famous Purpuri, a 
country dance performed by all the period wedding par- 
ties and a thousand women in national costume. They 
were led by a band of genuine country musicians, con- 
sisting of three clarinets, four fiddles, and a kantele, 
national instrument of Finland, first made according to 
legend by the wizard Wainamoinen from the bones of 
a mythical pike. 

The word “purpuri” is a corruption of “Potpourri” and 
the dance was formerly a part of country wedding fes- 
tivities. Among the segments of the dance were figures 
supposed to have come from England, France, Sweden, 
etc. The great Purpuri of the Turku festival was organ- 
ized by Anni Collan, who called off the figures. After 
the Purpuri, an ovation was given Mrs. Svinhufvud as 
she left the grandstand with her party. 

Now there was just time to run to one of three thea- 
ters where small groups gave programs of advanced work 
which demonstrated the scope and aim of the new gym- 


nastics, and which, to paraphrase the words of John - 


Martin’s book on the dance, take the raw materials of 
the body and transform it into an instrument capable of 
producing beautiful movement. The aim is not, however, 
to produce dancers but to develop strong and free bodies 
responsive to an alert mind. And back of that is a 
deeper significance. The summer school of physical 
education at Varala has a motto: “Though we may seem 
to be playing, we are doing it for the good of our father- 


land.” 
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Among the groups giving programs on Saturday and 
Sunday evening were three Helsinki organizations, one 
composed of university students, one of working girls, 
and Esteri Kiljunen’s gymnastic club, the oldest group 
of the sort, founded by Anni Collan. There were also 
clubs from Tampere, Turku, Wiipuri, Seinajarvi, Tyrva, 
and Kymi. 

In every case, the work was done with that finish and 
thoroughness which is characteristic of the people of 
Suomi. The most pleasing work was done as though 
there had been no public to watch it. The fact that the 
girls moved in harmoniously planned groups seemed due 
merely to an innate sense of proportion on the part of 
the leaders. This feeling for design is another Finnish 
virtue. Such was the work of the Seinajoki and Tampere 
groups, while the Helsinki gymnastic club under Miss 
Kiljunen seemed to attain the ultimate perfection in 
group movement, in athletic skill, and bodily expressive- 
ness, while the spontaneous joy the girls had in their 
work was undeniable. Their program consisted of two 
parts, the first in free movement and the second with 
apparatus upon which difficult feats were performed. 
This group received a stipend from the Finnish govern- 
ment to demonstrate Finnish gymnastics in Norway, last 
summer. 

On Sunday noon, the young women of the S.N.L.L. 
assembled in the town, the athletes dressed in their blue 
tunics, bearing the picturesque banners of their gym- 
nastic clubs, the dancers wearing their gay stripes. The 
procession, led by Fanny Luukonen, head of the women’s 
military organization known as the Lotta Svard (after 
a noted vivandiere of the war of 1808), and other lead- 
ers of the S.N.L.L. in their Karelian festival costumes, 
with embroidered white woolen jackets and red skirts, 
marched across the river to a place called Kupitta. Here 
in the eleventh century, King Eric of Sweden and Bishop 
Henry of England forced baptism on the astonished 
Finns. These pagans who worshipped Tapio, god of the 
forest “with his pine-leaf hat and moss coat,” and Ahto, 
‘grass beard ancient of the waters,” resented being sprin- 
kled by an English bishop to an accompaniment of un- 
intelligible incantations, so they killed Bishop Henry 
who is now a Finnish saint. 

(Continucd on Page 63) 


Musicians for the folk dances. 
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Aspects College Hygiene 


YGIENE may truly be 
s called the stepchild of the 
college curriculum. The 
subject is considered somewhat as 
a necessary evil by the curriculum 
committee who usually agree that some form of health 
teaching is necessary for the college student but hesitate 
to give due recognition to the course. Freshman hygiene 
seldom receives college credit, on the assumption that it 
is neither an academic nor a science course in which it 
is possible to do major work. It is indeed unfortunate 
that so dignified a subject as health must go begging 
among the college faculty. Certainly they are a small 
minority who venture to say that a knowledge of per- 
sonal and community health is not important to a col- 
lege graduate. 

The teacher of college hygiene is frequently confronted 
with a hostile attitude of students towards the subject 
and this handicap is overcome with great difficulty by a 
strong personal influence and an unusual method of pre- 
sentation. Students frequently enter college with an an- 
tagonistic and often disrespectful feeling about all hy- 
giene courses and, because of past experiences with the 
subject in high school and preparatory school, they have 
appropriated to hygiene names that are far from flat- 
tering. This ill feeling toward hygiene teaching is not 
peculiarly the result of previous courses because all too 
frequently the student’s frame of mind remains un- 
changed after college hygiene. Students naturally resent 
having forced upon them a subject they have come to 
dislike and to disrespect; one in which they are required 
under penalty to attend classes, to do a certain amount 
of required work, and to pass a final examination; for all 
of which they are to receive no credit. 

It is difficult to say just where the fault lies in respect 
to hygiene teaching. Is the material presented by the 
proper person who is fully qualified by reason of his 
degree of doctor of medicine? Is the subject handled 
properly in the grammar school and in the high school? 
Does the teacher concern himself only with the barest 
fundamentals of medical science or does he attempt to 
crowd into hygiene the entire four-year medical course? 
We fully realize that the teaching of hygiene is a diffi- 
cult task, because we are not dealing with an exact 
science like arithmetic or chemistry. Also, the instructor 
must necessarily take somewhat of a “debunking” atti- 
tude in order to free the student’s mind of erroneous and 
superstitious beliefs we all learn in early childhood. This 
is not a pleasant pill to take and we must tread lightly, 
and often sympathetically, in order to win the confidence 
and cooperation of the student. 


N AN attempt to sound the feelings of students toward 
hygiene and to take a step nearer the solution of the 
problem presented above, two questionnaires were given 
to the freshmen students registering for hygiene. The first 


NELSON J. BURDEN, M.D. 


Physician to Student Health Service, 
University of Pennsylvania 


questionnaire, * designated “An 
was given to the students at the 
first meeting of the class. In that. 
we determined whether the sty. 
dent had had hygiene before, and, 
if so, when and where, high school or college. We ie 
discovered his interest in hygiene in general as well as 
any preference for its various phases as: nutrition, exer. 
cise, disease, etc., with special reference to the venereal 
dineanes. In addition, the students were asked ten very 
simple questions pertaining to everyday health matters 
and were given an opportunity to make any remarks, 
especially criticisms. The students were asked to sign 
this questionnaire. 

The second questionnaire was given to the class at the 
time of the final examination and handed in without a 
signature. In this second questionnaire we again de- 
termined the student’s attitude toward hygiene and asked 
for free criticisms of the course just completed. We were 
also interested in finding out how many of these students 
intended studying Dentistry or Medicine. In this manner 
of questioning we felt that we were really getting honest 
and at times rather outspoken comments, because the 
student’s standing could not possibly be jeopardized in 
any way by anything he might care to say. 

A total of 356 male students were enrolled in Fresh- 
man Hygiene for the school year 1933-34. There were 
3 sections of the class the first term, with a total of 303 
students, and 1 section of 53 students the second term. 
In the entire group of 356 there were 9 students from the 
School of Education, 1 from the Engineering School, and 
the remainder were from the College. Questionnaire “A” 
showed that 75.6 per cent of those registering had hada 
course in hygiene before; 82.8 per cent of these in high 
school and 17.2 per cent in the grade school. It was 
interesting to note that 58.4 per cent of the students ex- 
pressed the belief that they had a good understanding 
of hygiene and that 45.9 pér cent of them would not take 
hygiene if it were optional. 


PECIAL interest in various phases of hygiene was ex- 
S pressed in the following order: venereal diseases, 
mental hygiene, hygiene of exercise, diseases in general, 
nutrition, and specific diseases. It was worth noting 
that preference for instruction in venereal diseases led 
mental hygiene by only a slight margin, 194 as compared 
with 179. We were rather surprised by this finding as 
we felt that sex hygiene would be overwhelmingly most 
popular. Only 22.5 per cent of the students who had 
had instruction in venereal diseases were satisfied with 
what they had learned; while 27.4 per cent of the stu- 
dents thought the subject of venereal diseases was pur- 
posely avoided, and 53.4 per cent felt that it was treated 
too superficially. 

The answers to the ten rather simple hygiene questions 


* Questionnaires are included at end of article. 
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at the end of questionnaire “A” gave some idea of the 
amount of hygiene knowledge possessed by the average 
student entering college; also, the firmness with which 
d ideas on health become fixed in the mind, and the 
wer of the health appeal of modern advertising. We 
found that 94.9 per cent of. the students did not know 
the real purpose of ventilation; 77.8 per cent still con- 
sidered public toilets an important source of venereal 
diseases; 60.1 per cent learned hygiene from advertise- 
ments in lay magazines as shown by their belief in the 
importance of the daily mouth wash; 62.7 per cent were 
still afraid of food combinations, while 15.5 per cent 
thought they could avoid food poisoning by careful in- 
spection of the food they ate. In other words, we felt safe 
in saying that approximately 65 per cent of the students 
still retained many old and erroneous health beliefs which 
they probably gathered in childhood and that 80 per cent 
of the students could not answer correctly a few simple 
questions on everyday hygiene. This seemed strange in 
view of the fact that the great majority of the students 
had had hygiene instruction previously, and convinced 
us all the more that college hygiene was necessary. 

There were very few “Remarks” made at the end of 
questionnaire “A” and those were mostly irrelevant, such 
as the inconvenient hour of the lecture. 


ol 


FTER the completion of the course, 53.8 per cent 

of the students remarked that they would take 
Freshman Hygiene if it were optional and without credit, 
and 79.3 per cent of them would take it as a credit course. 
From these figures we believed that we had convinced 
the majority of the students that hygiene was an impor- 
tant subject and that the material could be presented in 
a fairly interesting manner. This assumption was further 
strengthened by 62.5 per cent of the students remarking 
that Freshman Hygiene should be made a two-hour sub- 
ject, and 95.3 per cent of the students freely admitting 
that they had learned something worth while in this 
course. We felt that we had approached a medium when 
only 17.6 per cent of the students signified that the lec- 
tures were too elementary and 6.8 per cent said the lec- 
tures were too technical. There was a demand for more 
illustrations as shown by the fact that 53.5 per cent of 
the students requested more wall charts even though 
most of the lectures were illustrated. In the lectures on 
diseases of the heart and kidneys, fresh human specimens 
from the autopsy room were exhibitéd and these were ap- 
parently very popular, as shown by the demand of 90.1 
per cent of the students for more such specimens. We 
also learned that 16.1 per cent of the students were pre- 
paring for Dentistry and 42.1 per cent were to study 
Medicine. 

Under “Remarks and Criticisms” a large majority of 
the students spoke very favorably of Freshman Hygiene 
and a few of the more common suggestions were given in 
the following order of their frequency: ‘There should be 
no final examination,” “Credit should be given for the 
course,” “Course should be enlarged and extended to 
upper classes,” “Sections of the class should be smaller’; 
and a few students suggested laboratory work and gen- 
eral discussion. 
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The results for the year in Freshman Hygiene were 
that 13.5 per cent of the students failed to pass the final 
examination and had to take a re-examination, and 2.8 
per cent of the students failed completely and had to re- 
peat the subject. It was interesting to note that 65.5 per 
cent of those taking the re-examination had signified in 
questionnaire “A” that they had had a course in hygiene 
before, and 52.2 per cent of them said they would not 
take Freshman Hygiene if it were optional. 


UR hygiene course for male students is compulsory 

for all first-year students in the College and option- 

al for students in other departments. There is one lec- 
ture hour a week for one semester, comprising in all, 
about fifteen lectures. Reading assignments are given in 
a hygiene text and there are oral quizzes from time to 
time throughout the term. In the lectures we attempt to 
cover the hygiene of nutrition and of physical activity, 
disease in general with special reference to the respira- 
tory diseases and tuberculosis; degenerative diseases of 
middle life with emphasis on preventive measures during 
adolescence; the glands of internal secretion and their 
relation to health and to disease; the nervous system and 
the value of its normal development with mental hy- 
giene; the venereal diseases, their frequency and great 
importance and the early as well as the last signs and 
symptoms. Throughout the lectures it is our intention 
to review briefly anatomy and physiology in general, and, 
in the talks on diseases, as well as on nutrition and exer- 
cise, to stress those phases that are immediately applica- 
ble to the college student. We feel that by this method 
of presentation we can make the subject of hygiene most 
interesting and useful to the student. The hygiene teach- 
er is often tempted to go into a long dissertation on dis- 
ease with its early history, discoveries, diagnosis, and dis- 
puted treatment, but this is invariably boring to the lay 
mind. If the students can be made to see how a knowl- 
edge of nutrition may be applied to their own daily meals 
at the restaurant; if they are informed that the curative 
treatment of the high blood pressure, kidney, or heart 
disease, even the diabetes, with which their parents or 
older relatives suffer, lies in the prevention during adoles- 
cence; we are then speaking of a personal matter, which 
is always interesting. This same method of procedure, 
simple as it may seem, is frequently neglected, although 
it is easily applicable to all phases of hygiene teaching. 


HE conclusions and recommendations that we are 

making as a result of the findings from these studies 
are: 

1. That freshman hygiene be placed on its proper 
plane and given due recognition in the college curriculum. 

2. That freshman hygiene be given as an elementary 
subject in which only the fundamentals of health preser- 
vation and first-aid are taught. 

3. That freshman hygiene be made compulsory for all 
College students and eventually for students in all de- 
partments of the University. 

4. That sections of the class be limited to sixty stu- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Physical Education Trendsand Progress 


A Symposium Discussion* 


l. TRENDS IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION TODAY 
By 
Rosalind Cassidy 


Chairman of the Department of Physica! 
Education, Mills College 


E WILL introduce the 
whole problem of “Trends 
in Physical Education 


Today” by reviewing for you the 
outstanding national and _ state 
trends, and in the afternoon session 


A Series of Articles by 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 
EDITH LINDSAY 
MARGARET JEWELL 
TINA FLADE 
HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN 
IRENE WILLIAMSON 


when we know definitely that very 
soon everyone is going to have nine 
or more hours a day that will not 
be needed for work. We are in a 
period when we must no longer dis- 
approve of leisure time but must 
highly approve it, recognize it, and 
therefore educate for it. Since we 
are in this period of complete re. 
versal of a strong underlying phi- 
losophy of life that approves play 
instead of disapproving it, we in 
our field must see very clearly what 
this is going to mean in the whole 


the various members of the sym- 

posium group will present to you briefly the develop- 
ments in physical education today in their own partic- 
ular fields. Then the meeting will be open for questions 
for general discussion. 

Will you imagine now, as I present the following four 
questions, that they are being presented to you by your 
school principal who wants to know from you, a special- 
ist in the field of physical education, what is happening 
in this whole field and what the general outlook is for 
the future. 

What are the trends and changes in the whole social 
philosophy in the world that affect education and espe- 
cially physical education? 

These new changes cannot be fully interpreted, but we 
know that they are here and that we are living in a 
rapidly changing world. One aspect of it we do know 
quite clearly. We knew it during the period of depression 
and we still know it very acutely through the problem of 
unemployment. This matter is free time. You and I 
have not had very much leisure time, but we may have, 
increasingly, time that will not be employed in our actual 
work activity. We say now that if we just had time to 
do this or that, to travel, or read, to make ourselves more 
interesting intellectually and personally, that it would be 
a delightful experience. As a matter of fact, however, 
most of us are quite terrified of free time. 

While I do not see this whole problem very clearly, I 
am gripped by the effort to understand what this whole 
new philosophy means in American life. Never in the 
history of the world have we lived in a period when most 
of man’s energy was not needed for work. Because of 
this need, there has grown up the idea that it was more 
noble to work than to play, that anyone who played was 
fooling away time that could be more nobly used for so- 
cial work activity. The Puritanical philosophy still grips 
American life very definitely. Yet we are in a period 
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physical education program. It 
means that educators and the public in general are going 
to look at play as a very necessary part of the education 
of every child. 

There is a related problem here that physical educa- 
tion people must recognize and face, the problem of the 
unemployment of young people who are finishing high 
school. We are without doubt coming to a period when 
there is not going to be work for boys and girls who have 
finished their high school program. We are going to have 
to face the fact that they must either be kept in school 
for a longer period or permitted to roam about in the 
community engaged in negative forms of learning. 

If children are to be kept in school for longer periods, 
then the physical education program is going to need 
broadening and many new ideas for the development of 
opportunities and the enlarging of resources for this 
group of individuals. We are going to have to think of 
many ways in which these young people can express 
themselves in occupations that come under the heading 
of Auman engineering. They must be occupied in activi- 
ties that are used up every day, activities that are in- 
creasing the well-being of their social group. 

It seems to me that we are going to have to train 
young people in occupations that will give them outlets 
in this field of. human engineering. There is an article 
entitled “Youth’s Opportunity” in the Parents Magazine 
of November, 1933, written by Abel Gregg, which sets 
forth very well these problems in the new day which we 
must meet in education. It seems to me that physical 
educators have a great contribution to make in thinking 
through solutions to this difficult problem. 

The literature that is now available indicates the trend 
in our social philosophy that I have been emphasizing.} 


+ The Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses by Ernest Caulkins is 
one of a number of booklets published by the Leisure League of 
America. Others are New Carecrs for Youth by Walter Pitkin, How 
to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day by Arnold Bennett, A Guéde to 
Civilized Loafing by Overstreet, and The New Leisure Challenges the 
Schools by Lies. 
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Overstreet says: “To learn to play with skill and with 
understanding may indeed be man’s next adventure in 
living.” 

Lies suggests: “Leisure is living time; leisure is choos- 
ing time. If education is intended to teach people to live 
on high levels and to the limit of their capacity, it is so 
much living time as over against work time, and educa- 
tion, then, as never before, must train people in choosing 
how they will use free time. There is needed this new 
dynamic in our philosophy of education. The teacher 


* who has a conviction regarding the significance of leisure 


is bound to have a new sense of direction for his effort.” 

This challenge of newer ways for newer times is an 
incentive to do things in new ways, to experiment with 
new approaches that fit the situation and the need. 

Now to answer the second question: What are the 
trends in physical education nationally? 

A revised summary of a bulletin published some time 
ago by the United States Bureau of Education gives us 
a view of our situation in the various states. James Fred- 
erick Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene in the Office of Edu- 
cation, has just made available State-Wide Trends in 
School Hygiene and Physical Education. 

And now to summarize rapidly the trends in the na- 
tional picture. First, there is this matter of training for 
leisure. There is related to this the matter of wider use 
of the school plant. We need an entirely new conception 
of the uses of buildings and grounds dedicated to educa- 
tion. We need 2 higher conception of recreation resources 
in the community. I can see the time when we will have 
a trail from the state of Washington down to Mexico or 
down through Southern California along the beautiful 
areas of the coast range, where groups of children can, 
with proper leaders, carry on long and short tramping 
trips jn which many aspects of education can be corre- 
lated. There can be over-night rest houses as there are 
now in Germany. 

The use of vacation time is another one of these trends 
in our school physical education picture. Another is the 
correlation of physical education activities with health 
teaching. This idea of the health coordinator in the 
school has been well developed and is truly the newest 
trend. In my mind, it is the most valuable way of ap- 
proaching the health problem. The emphasis is laid on 


teaching the child rather than the subject, of applying 
the teaching to individual needs, of testing the results in 


terms of the child and not of the administration of the 
project. The report of a recent study that emphasizes 
this point is given in the book called Physical Defects— 
The Pathway to Correction, published by the Child 
Health Association. One of the consequences of. the de- 
pression which has been a valuable one is the trend which 
brings us to weigh every procedure in our program, to 
evaluate it, and to justify the cost. 


There is a general feeling that the school must learn | 
- that it is not isolated from the community but very close- 


ly related to it, that its ideas of curriculum must broaden 
to gear into community life. That whole challenge to our. 
profession comes under the heading of public relations. 
Many national and local physical education programs 
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are dedicated to intensive work on informing the public 
of what we are really doing, and, through that under- 
standing, are gaining their appreciation rather than their 
criticism. There is a general trend toward the informal 
“formal” method of presenting material. The technic 
and methods used in the camping program are being 
more and more used in the approach to our presentation 
of the program in the schools. The remaking of our 
methods of testing and grading in physical education is 
certainly a national trend. 

There is a trend in appreciating and planning for the 
welfare of the teacher. There is a recent booklet, The 
Health of the Teacher, which gives a survey of the status 
of legislation and procedure in this country. 

A trend in our field is that of stronger organization 
and a working toward dignified and acceptable literature 
in our field. We have reason to be proud of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association with its JouRNAL 
and Research Quarterly. The committees of the A.P.E.A. 
have produced rule books and reports that have real dig- 
nity and make a real contribution. 

There is the work of the National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Association under the 
leadership of James E. Rogers, and the contribution from 
the United States Office of Education with its health and 
physical education service under the direction of James 
Frederick Rogers. We are even boasting a new magazine 
in the field of physical education called The Digest of 
Health and Physical Education and a magazine in dance 
called The Dance Observer. 

The trends in dance, in the health program, in the test- 
ing program, and in sports will be given this afternoon, 
but it seems to me that the summary in the article called 
“Changing Trends in Sports” by John Tunis in the De- 
cember Harper’s is a very good indication of a national 
point of view: 


“That-the boom period between 1920 and 1930 was the most 
spectacular period of our sporting history, the era of the -biggest 
and greatest, the period of the super-champion when the United 
States not only led the world but admitted it, is beyond ques- 
tion. That it was the boom period of sport in this country is not, 
however, true. There was more noise and shouting, more exagger- 
ation and hyperbole, more space in the newspapers devoted to 
sports or what passed at the time for sports; but there were fewer 
persons actually playing games. The space in the press was de- 
voted to the super-champions, not to the second-raters who play 
golf and tennis all over the land. No, if we are not yet in the 
boom period of American sport, we are approaching it. Today 
there is a more intelligent appreciation of the values of real sport, 
there are more persons of average ability competing, there are 
more participants who are interested in the game for the game’s 
sake, more people playing than ever before in our history. Not 
merely is this a greater period for athletics than the era of the 
super-champion, but there is every likelihood of greater times 
ahead.”’ 


Our third question is: Where are we in the state of 
California today in physical education? 

A splendid victory was achieved for our program in 
defeating negative legislation in the last legislative ses- 
sion, but we have a great need in coor’.inating our efforts 
in interpreting ourselves to the public, in achieving a 
more dignified and stabilized attitude in our own profes- 
sion. We have a State Department that has been out- 
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standing ever since its beginnings in 1918, with a list of 
state directors which includes the names of Clark W. 
Hetherington, Herbert Stolz, Winifred Van Hagen, N. P. 
Neilson, and now W. H. Orion. In these we have a real 
source of pride. The research studies that have been 
carried on during Mr. Neilson’s administration have been 
of real value throughout the country. One of the most 
recent studies is that of the rating of professional training 
institutions. 

There is now a strong state association for health, 
physical education, and recreation. This state associa- 
tion is, as you know, publishing a creditable Journal and 
has an enthusiastic and interested membership. The 
challenge always with such organizations is for the 
spread of interest in its program so that through in- 
creased membership numbers it may have more power 
in promoting a dignified state program. The philosophy 
in our state in relation to competition for high school 
children is a very superior one, there having been for a 
long time a definite stand against any competition for 
high school girls and a continually modified and guarded 
program for boys. 

I come now to the fourth question of this talk: Where 
are we in our schools?—What are school administrators 
thinking about the physical education program? 

Dr. George A. Rice,~Principal of University High 
School in Oakland, California, warned us at our Bay Sec- 
tion meeting this September that, “Physical education is 
not so far advanced as other subjects in the high school.” 
He stated that, “We must place more emphasis on the 
health and development of each individual pupil, as well 
as the social outcomes and character development for 
each child. There must be increased opportunity for 
choice of activities and we must see clearly to the devel- 
opment of games and activities for the future.” He chal- 
lenged our program content, indicating that activities 
with more social value must be chosen and that we must 


-think of coeducational physical education as part of the 


program. 

He challenged the basis for the grades that we give; 
our administration of required attendance, showers, cos- 
tumes regardless of the activity and individual needs— 
on the whole, a very stimulating series of challenges and 
typical of the progressive principal who sees physical 
education as one of all the subjects given the child in his 
high school program. 

Quickly to summarize points rather than discuss them: 
We are having to stretch our minds to think in new ways 
about our physical education program in the school. We 
are having to think of ways that the child may be profit- 
ably occupied in the schools for longer periods. We are 
going to have to have more skill and training in personnel 
work so that we may be wiser in our teaching. We are 
going to have to see our relationship to the field of rec- 
reation rather than thinking of our work as separated 
from this program. 

New methods, new ways of organizing the program; 
activities that give the individual a creative experience; 
activities with mixed groups that have greater social 
value; activities that are adapted to individual needs and 
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capacities; activities that give many resources for the 
profitable use of leisure time now and later—all are chal. 
lenges of today. 

We are in great need of improving our public relations 
of interpreting our program to our own school faculty i 
well as to the public. Each of us needs a broader prep- 
aration and a deeper culture. 

We are in need of newer ways for newer times! 


ll. TRENDS IN CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
By 
Edith Lindsay 


Instructor in Physical Education, Mills College 


1 SINCE the trend in emphasis is away from superb 

* performance in sports for a few to an adequate de- 
velopment for all, more attention has been given to pre- 
ventive and corrective physical education. 

2. The many articles which have recently been pub- 
lished on posture indicate the trend of interest in this 
direction. These articles are being written by teachers, 
physiotherapists, doctors, and others in both professional 
and non-professional magazines. More than ever before, 
these articles stress the understanding of ‘the individual 
as a whole. 

3. There is a better understanding of body mechanics 
in the medical profession, especially the orthopedists. 
One recently said that the community program is grand, 
but we must go farther—need to remove the causes. 
Tuberculosis prevention, better obstetrics, better nutri- 
tion progfams—all tend to reduce orthopedic defects. 

4. There is some controversy over posture, mostly it 
seems on standards. There are no “accepted standards” 
as yet. All our standards are set up for a static posture, 
and we are really interested in habitual posture and the 
ability to adjust the body to activity requirements. 

5. The emphasis is now placed on the most desirable 
position; that is, the completely extended one for stand- 
ing, walking, and sitting. The two latter need more 
attention than has been given them. People rarely stand 
in one position more than a few minutes. However, we 
have not eliminated the vicious habit of standing on one 
leg; in fact, this habit seems to be more prevalent. 
Sitting probably has a more vicious effect on posture 
on account of the amount of time spent in various incor- 
rect sitting positions. A natural walk is delightful and 
restful. 

6. As important as learning how to hold ourselves in 
the erect position is learning how to relax. If the body 
is tensed in some regions, it will lose its grace and effi- 
ciency. 

7. Physiologists are working on the subject of postural 
reflexes. The eye has a great deal to do with posture 
reflex and balance. Dr. Haynes of New York states that 
certain muscles are combined reflexly to make a stable 
standing position. This, of course, indicates that a great 
deal of the nervous system must function for such a 
reflex. Therefore, emphasis in corrective work should 
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be on the nervous system. Think not of individual parts, 
but of the body as a whole, united by the nervous system 
and its reflexes. Many repetitions are necessary to build 
up correct positions. = 

3. Recent improvements are establishing a closer re- 
lationship and understanding between the home, the 
school, and the medical service. 

9. More attention is now given to the handicapped 
child by means of program adjustments, special rooms, 
and special schools. 

10. Menstrual period excuses—there is a decided ten- 
dency to encourage girls to continue gymnasium work 
throughout their period. 

11. The American Child Health Association has done 
a great deal of research in the field of height-weight-age 
tables as a method of determining the nutritional status 
of an individual. The decision is that these tables are 
not reliable. Weight records should now be used only to 
show trends in individual growth, and not the relation of 
the child’s weight to average weight. 

12. The recent publication Physical Defects—The 
Pathway to Correction by the American Child Health 
Association is a valuable contribution, particularly on the 
medical examination in the schools. It is interesting, 
because the study was made from the point of view of 
the effect on the child. The statement is made that it 
is better to preserve the quality of the examination even 
to restricting it to fewer individuals—just enough to have 
100 per cent follow-up and correction. 

13. Correction by means of the dance—discussion fol- 
lows. 

14. Swimming as a means of correction and prevention 
can be built up in our program. Swimming is a pleas- 
urable means of exercise and very important. There is 
no gravity to overcome. The main object in a corrective 
swimming class is not to teach students to swim, al- 
though usually this is a by-product. 

15. Reports on work from various elementary schools, 
especially from Dr. Sven Lokrantz of Los Angeles and 
Miss Florence Meyer of Newark, New Jersey, show that: 

a) In the lower grades it is usually necessary to keep 
children in corrective classes for two years. 

b) The effect of the work does not show as soon as 
with older children but the deviations are usually not as 
bad. 

c) With posture instruction continuous throughout 
the grade schools, the habits of good body mechanics 
will become fixed and lasting. - 

16. There is a prevalence of knee trouble, postural 
knock-knee, arthritis, et cetera. These make it seem 
good judgment to throw out unnecessary deep knee bend- 
ing. The muscles on the inner part of the hip and ankle 
can be strengthened in other ways. 

17. Many girls are tensing the upper abdominal 
region, causing a “buckling in” just under the ribs with 
a relaxing of the lower abdominal wall. Emphasis can 
be placed on the correct tilt of the pelvis to help relieve 
this condition. 

18. Every teacher of corrective physical education 
must have a knowledge of the most common orthopedic 


defects, and it is advisable that every teacher of physical 
education have this knowledge. 

Summary.—Miss Josephine Rathbone in her new book 
on corrective physical education gives “five cardinal 
principles for a thorough constructive and reconstructive 
physical education program.” They are: 

1. “Use the entire body in a great variety of activi- 
ties in order to maintain the muscles and joints at their 
highest peak of efficiency. 

2. “Choose activities that give a sufficient amount of 
extension. (Swimming good.) 

3. “Consider activities which train desirable reflexes. 

4. “Do not neglect relaxation as a means of furthering 
action in specific muscles. 

5. “To posture the body in specific attitudes, maintain 
the various segments in the desired positions.” 


A. TRENDS IN THE TEACHING 
OF DANCE 


By 
Margaret Jewell 


Instructor in Physical Education, 
San Jose State Teachers College 


procedures in the teaching of dance 
activities have changed as radically in the past few 
years as have similar procedures in other subjects. The 
period of so-called “natural dancing,” characterized by 
Isadora Duncan’s revolutionary theories of dancing as 
free interpretation of music and mood, has drawn to a 
close. The criticism that class procedure stressed indi- 
vidual freedom of style, emphasis on self-expression, and 
resultant laxness in technique is being met with the clear 
‘vision and intelligent self-discipline of the modern dance. 
No longer does luxurious emotional expression suffer be- 
cause of an inadequate vocabulary of technique! 
Realizing that one’s body must be a pliant and obe- 
dient instrument, dancers spend more time in the practice 
of general and specific techniques to that end and later 
produce dance compositions which show in their coher- 
ence and unity the effects of a clear and thoughtful 
organization. Dance has gained the discipline and order 
which distinguish art forms from random artistic mani- 


- festations. 


Dance classes are more disciplined and workmanlike. 
A typical lesson in modern dance technique begins with 
general “warm-up” exercises for flexibility and strength, 
including some foot and leg work, some whole trunk ex- 
ercises, and perhaps a pattern in arm technique. Then 
the day’s problem begins, a carefully planned progression 
from a simple movement easily performed to its devel- 
opment in a more advanced technique. The class may 
end with a short.period of improvisation based upon the 
motif just presented. Since numerous variations of one 
pattern have been developed, the pupils are stimulated 
to explore other possibilities for themselves. 
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The average high school girl is deeply interested in 
dancing if it is presented to her in a mature manner. 
She is becoming increasingly conscious of her body as an 
instrument and suffers over what she feels are its inade- 
quacies in appearance and movement. For that reason 
it is exceedingly unwise to choose what one might call 
the “expressionistic” approach to dance. It is hard to 
believe that one is eager for expression in any line until 
one has a certain vocabulary for such use. Better to 
build a small vocabulary of techniques and perfect the 
use of the instrument first. Then, as one tries her hand 
at the composition of a simple pattern, using those tech- 
niques, she will probably attempt something a step beyond 
her. There is the genuine urge to further practice in 
technique, which as it improves will further stimulate 
improvisation and composition. The use of large groups 
in choral work, as many untrained voices can be used in 
choral singing, also offers one of the many approaches 
toward heightened appreciation of the use of simple 
techniques in compositions before the individual has 
reached solo pitch. 

In this attitude toward dance composition, one senses 
the essential difference between the modern dance and 
those forms which preceded it. No longer are dance 
classes merely practice periods for certain steps or dance 
patterns which the pupil learns by rote from the in- 
structor. Neither are they hours dedicated to free emo- 
tional release against a more or less clearly discerned 
musical background. Rather are they devoted to gaining 
a delicately responsive instrument, ready for vital and 
sensitive use in group and solo composition. 
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B. CORRECTIVES THROUGH THE DANCE 


a the public school system, we have a 
splendid opportunity to present corrective work 
through dance activity. Too often the terms “corrective” 
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and “individual program” have carried with them i 
mental “bad taste” due to poor psychology in presenta. 
tion. High school girls scheduled for individual Classes 
have felt an unhappy division between their work and 
that of their classmates who took regular dance anq 
sport classes. Those whose poise and mental health we 
should bolster at every point have been made Conscious 
of physical abnormality, however slight, by assignment 
to special classes where exercises were assigned to them 
for the purpose of correcting postural defects rather than 
of interesting them in the work itself. 

High school girls are not very “far-sighted.” It js 
doubtful whether corrective exercises as such have much 
carry-over after dismissal from the class period. If we 
could find an activity which will be enjoyed for its sake 
and which would bring with it the postural ends toward 
which most school corrective work is directed, it would 
solve the interest problem to a great extent. Children, 
as well as adults, spend their supreme efforts upon the 
thing which catches their interest. 

The elements of most corrective exercises can be found 
in similar dance techniques. The dancer must have 
strong, sensitive feet; a pliant, responsive body; a head 
well poised above a high chest and relaxed shoulders, 
from which her arms are controlled with smooth, strong 
movements. These are the qualities which every girl 
truly desires for appearance’s sake, and to the acquisition 
of which she becomes strongly conscious through dance 
work. To such an end, Miss Lillian Drew, famous for 
her work in correctives, seems to subscribe when she says, 
“Posture should be dynamic, not static, and should pro- 
claim not alone the ability to assume an erect bearing in 
the gymnasium, under the eye of the instructor, but a 
well coordinated mechanism, prepared at all times, to 
meet any physical requirement in the best manner and 
with the greatest ease. It is not to be put on and off 
like a garment, but should be fundamental, functioning 
in all the activities of life.” 

The dancer must learn to use her body in movement, 
to feel the poise and well-being which come from a per- 
fectly balanced and responsive body and she does not forget 
the importance of severely regulated exercise techniques 
to gain this postural and movement goal., I have seen 
a class of thirty or more work enthusiastically on pelvic 
control necessary for dance techniques, although a class 
in posture work tires rapidly from the “pelvic tilt.” The 
need for flexibility in the upper back and shoulder girdle 
is clearly recognized and worked toward in dancing, but 
remains a rather vague and meaningless bit of work for 
a posture case. 

In the small high school it is sometimes difficult to find 
time, space, and facilities for special posture or individual 
work. Those who are classified by examination as heart 
and rest cases are excused from physical education classes 
and the other girls are put into seasonal sport and other 
activity classes. Occasionally they have talks on pos- 
ture or a bit of special exercise work on rainy days. The 
dance class, carefully guided by principles of correct body 
alignment and movement, offers an opportunity to take 
care of posture work for all students. Even those 
assigned to rest or kept from activity because of erratic 
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can be enrolled in a percussion orchestra and feel 


themselves part of the group. 
One cannot attempt a course of this type blindly, but 


must have a thorough background in dance and corrective 
work. The possibilities to one interested in so motivat- 
ing posture work, however, are infinitely interesting and 
present a very real challenge. 
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IV. THE USE OF PERCUSSION INSTRU- 
MENTS IN DANCE ACCOMPANIMENT 
Tina Flade 


Wigman School of the Dance and Instructor of Dance 
at Mills College 


| ee use of percussion instruments in the modern dance 
is by no means an imitation or presentation of oriental 
or primitive dances. The idea of it is rather a recent one. 

About fifteen years back, we began to dance in Ger- 
many with drums and gongs and flutes and cymbals. 
Mary Wigman’s new conception of the dance being not 
only an interpretation of a piece of music but a creation 
with its very own law—eventually not needing music of 
any kind—caused the introduction of these instruments 
into the dance field. But, as it is sometimes with inven- 
tions and ideas, they seem to appear at different places 
of the world at the same time, possibly after dancers in 
other countries have found too this new solution and en- 
richment of dance accompaniment. The drum, for in- 
stance, has been used in America in musical education 
for several years. 

Rhythm is the element which music and dance have 
in common, and that explains the close relationship of 
a percussion instrument and the dancing body; explains 
why we train the dancer to serve the instrument. What 


has to be learned about that? First, of course, the han-— 


dling of the instrument; its technique can be constantly 
and invariably increased. That includes a thorough 


study of rhythm in musical terms. Each instrument has 
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an arm technique. Arms, particularly the wrists, have 
to be quite skilled, strong, and flexible. Then the ear 
has to learn to hear the fine differences of. tone height; 
to hear melodies on drums, for instanee, which is not 
easy in the beginning. The same with harmonies. No 
exact law like that on the piano exists. Feeling has to 
be the judge. 

Do percussion. instruments have a definite pitch in the 
musical sense of the word? No, they have not, which 
distinguishes them from the piano or the violin. There- 
fore, we cannot correctly speak of a tone but of a sound. 
A tone has an exact number of vibrations, scientifically 
measurable. A sound has an uncertain number. A tone 
has its overtones in exact intervals which make the vibra- 
tions harmonious. A sound has overtones, but they vary, 
changing the quality of the sound in each case. Noise 
is an entirely chaotic acoustic appearance with no musical 
quality (and should never be confused with sounds! ). 
We distinguish then: tone, sound, and noise. Percussion 
instruments deal with sounds. 

Sometimes a dance is based upon a rhythmical motif, 
a movement motif which carries the whole composition 
and in which the instrument chosen serves to intensify 
the movement. It has to become a complete relation 
of the dancing body and the instrument, so that it ap- 
pears as if the body itself “sounds” and sings. Only 
then is it a unity. Or, a musical motif grown out of the 
different (or one) instruments becomes a strong urge for 
a dance, though these cases usually lead to improvisa- 
tions. 

The third possibility to apply the percussion instru- 
ment is to accompany a piece of music which, by its very 
special character, can be greatly helped and colored by 
that. Of course a great caution has to be taken here 
and only simple music, like a folk song or such, may be 
treated in that manner. Music which is too complete in 
itself would probably be spoiled. In this case, a fine 
feeling and taste have to decide. 

We think that there are still many things in the future 
for us to discover and develop in this field, and we shall 
do so! 


V. PRESENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING 
OF CHARACTER, FOLK, AND 
TAP DANCING 
By 


Hilda Clute Kozman 
Department of Physical Education, Oakland Public Schools 


ROBABLY the best way to discuss the present trends 

in the teaching of character, folk, and tap dancing 
is to take a look at practices of the past and then see 
wherein present methods are differing from those prac- 
tices. When folk and character dances were first intro- 
duced into physical education classes, they were taught 
at the end of a strenuous gymnastic lesson to give neces- 
sary recreation and relaxation. Later, regular courses 
were given in these types of dancing. Sometimes there 
was no particular plan for the course. The teacher 
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taught the dances she knew or liked best. Sometimes 
dances were taught in the order of their difficulty; again, 
they were taught because they were representative of a 
particular nationality. 

If we analyze these old methods in the light of present 
trends in education, can we justify them as part of the 
physical education program? If we consider the four 
aims of education—training in health, social efficiency, 
culture, and economic efficiency—and look for the con- 
tributions these courses in folk and character dancing 
make to these :aims, what do we find? There is health 
training in such courses but our findings stop right there. 
One would have a difficult time finding any contribution 
to the other. three aims of education. 

If we analyze these old methods in the light of present 
trends in physical education, do we fare any better? 
The rhythmic program in physical education has come 
to have two objectives: training of neuromuscular con- 
trols or techniques and self-expression. In the past, the 
greatest emphasis has been placed on the first aim. We 
trained techniques and left self-expression to take care 
of itself. To quote from Martha Deane’s article “The 
Rhythm Program,” appearing in the California Physical 
Education, Health, and Recreation Journal for October, 
1934: “If our program is to be educative, it should de- 
velop controls only as they are needed in the expression 
of idea or feeling. In this way, the student at any stage 
in his training is having a complete expression rather 
than a series of exercises which he rarely has opportunity 
to apply.” 

Let us see how we can adopt our teaching of folk, 
character, and tap dancing so that it may serve more 
than the health aim of education and can give self-ex- 
pression as well as training in neuromuscular controls. 
There are three steps in the planning of such teaching: 


Step I—RBase the teaching on the following fundamental move- 
ments: 


Walking Galop or Slide Waltz 

Running Two-step Mazurka 
Leaping Step Hop Fundamentals of 
Hopping Schottische tap movements 
Skipping Polka 


Step I] —Select folk, character, and tap dances that will give 
practice in the fundamental movements as they are studied. 

Step I1I—Allow the students to create new dances based on 
the fundamental movements as studied. 

If well planned courses such as these are motivated by 
pageants and festivals, they contribute largely to the 
training in social efficiency of the individual. He learns 
self-control, cooperation, initiative, courage, et cetera, 
in the process of helping to create a pageant. He gains 
in culture through an increased appreciation of music, 
art, history, and literature. This is especially true of 
children of the elementary and junior high school age. 
Senior high school and college students may approach 
dancing abstractly but the younger pupils will do 
better with concrete motivation. The younger the pupil, 
the more definite the creative idea must be. 

It is possible to hang the whole rhythmic program of 
an elementary or junior high school upon the creating 
of a pageant or festival. Sometimes it may be the project 
of a single class; again it may involve the whole physical 
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education department. It is at its best and fullest de- 
velopment when the pageant involves the whole school 
in its creation; when social studies classes assemble the 
historical facts; English classes organize these facts into 
dramatic episodes—some as plays, some as Pantomimes 
and some simply as stage pictures; art classes create 
the stage settings and design the costumes; music classes 
select choral numbers; and physical education classes 
handle the dancing and some of the pantomime. Then 
indeed, does every pupil feel that he has a creative part 
in the pageant whether he is an actual participant or 
not. But the actual creation must be his. 

The dances must be the dances he created or had a 
voice in selecting; the costumes must be from his designs, 
et cetera. Also, the responsibility for arrangements and 
management of the production must be his and not the 
teacher’s. When these factors are present we have in 
the pageant or festival the perfect instrument for the 
education of children. A rhythmic program, thus moti- 
vated, will give boys and girls an opportunity for creative 
activity as well as afford them the vigorous exercise which 
was for so long the chief value of courses in character, 
folk, and tap dances. 


Vi. 
A. GRADING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By 
Irene Williamson 


Instructor in Physical Education, Mills College 


ES question of giving grades has been a source of 
worry to the teacher of physical education for some 
time, not only because he or she did not know what grades 
to give but also because no matter what grades were given 
they were often a cause of dissatisfaction to the pupils 
receiving them. 

In many schools, a pupil’s grade in physical educa- 
tion is determined by his record of attendance, effort, 
costume, shower, and general attitude. These items are 
measured subjectively; that is, the teacher’s judgment 
and bias enter into the grading. Obviously, this method 
is unsatisfactory. 

Williams and Brownell, in their book The Adminis- 
tration of Health and Physical Education, state that 
“A sound grading system should be based upon a number 
of items, such as objective tests of achievement in a 
variety of activities; knowledge tests that cover the areas 
of activity and that of general physical education, includ- 
ing its aim, purpose, backgrounds, and results. It must 
be determined whether or not and to what extent knowl- 
edge of an activity relates to participation or to skill in 
participation. To use knowledge tests otherwise is with- 
out any justification whatsoever...” 

While grading procedures are not as yet entirely satis- 
factory, there are some approaches available which will 
greatly aid in solving this problem. It is possible to 
determine actual achievement in some activities; hence it 
is proposed that for these, achievement be used as a 
basis of awarding grades. 
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Most of you are familiar, I am sure, with the Neilson 
and Cozens new book, Achievement Scales in Physical 
Fducation Activities for Boys and Girls in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools. In fact, many of you had the 
opportunity of assisting the authors in this work by giv- 
ing the tests in your own schools. Here we have a group 
of scales developed from actual performances of boys and 
girls. There have been many attempts in the past to 
develop scoring tables, the chief criticism of which was 
that the scores were assigned arbitrarily and that there 
was no attempt to use the same type of unit of measure- 
ment for the various activities tested. Another criticism 
—or as Neilson and Cozens so nicely state it, ““The great- 
est obstacle to the perfection of these scoring schemes 
has been the absence of any general agreement on a sat- 
isfactory method of pupil classification which would guar- 
antee fairness in the evaluation of performance.” 

These authors have used the factors of age, height, and 
weight as a classification basis and have established the 
validity of this classification scheme through a research 
which yielded a .983 correlation. “By use of these 
achievement scales, pupil progress can be made known 
to the pupil, teacher, and parent. Scores in the achieve- 
ment tests should not be used by the teacher as a part of 
a subjective mark, but rather to diagnose pupil difficulties 
in relation to their development.” 

One thing that we as teachers of physical education 
must guard against is the fact that we must not become 
so involved with grading and the giving of tests; that 
the individual is neglected. The phrase “the develop- 
ment of habits and attitudes in physical education” is 
one which should challenge us in the matter of grading. 
It is just as important to test these attributes as to test 
the skills in the activity. 

I believe that in the future the grade in physical edu- 
cation, provided that we give grades, will consist of a 
score on the improvement of performance in activities 
(objectively measured standards of performance for all 
ages), a score on some test to measure health habits and 
attitudes, and a score on some test or measuring device 
for measuring the finer appreciations and the cultural life 
developed through physical education. If we can delete 
the grading system in education, then we can in physical 
education, and urge the individual to rate himself on his 
ability to “live most and serve best.” 


B. TRENDS IN ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 


In the December Harper’s, there is a stimulating article 
called “Changing Trends in Sports” by John R. Tunis. 
He draws quite an elaborate picture of the position of 
sports in 1900 and their constant rise since. The rela- 
tionships which he shows between sports, the World War, 
and the recent depression are very interesting and, I 
believe, quite true. 

A very good point which he makes is to show that it 
is the “attendance sports,” as he calls them, or the com- 
mercialized exhibitions, that have lost ground rather than 
real sport or true sport. He says, “The distinguishing 


characteristic of real sport is that the result is of second- 
ary importance and the game itself is the primarily im- 
portant thing.” While these attendance sports are de- 
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clining, there are now more persons actually playing | 
games than at any other period in our history. ! 

Another reason he believes that sports have come into! 
their own is a decline in Puritanism, and a different’ 
attitude toward fun and amusement in general. I do not: 
remember that he makes the point that at present there: 
is more time for sports due to the shorter working day: 
and week, but I am sure he must have mentioned it. 

Let us consider the sports in which we find the most 
people engaged: 

Tennis is one. Tunis attributes its growth to the factor 
that it is inexpensive to play. (But is this true? Racket, 
$5-$15; balls, $1). ; 

Badminton, croquet, bowling, and archery are also: 
interestingly increasing in popularity, as is bicycle riding. 

One playing game to fall away in popularity recently 
is golf, due in part to the excessive cost to the average. 
man, to the distance of most golf courses from the busi- 
ness district, and to the time that it takes to play a: 
round. 

According to Mr. Tunis, more persons bowl than en- 
gage in any other form of athletics. He gives a list of 
the ten fastest growing sports in the United States at. 
the present time: 


1. Softball (indoor) 6. Polo and Horses 
2. Badminton 7. Trap Shooting 
3. Soccer 8. Ping-Pong 

4. Squash games 9. Horseshoes 

5. Archery 10. Tennis 


Besides these, ring tennis, paddle tennis, field hockey, 
touch football, and handball, with a host of minor games, 
are growing in favor every day. One reason for the 
growth is the increased participation of women in sports. 
Today they compete in every activity, including golf and 
tennis, in which they often compete against men. 

You may say, “Yes, all this is true, but what has this 
to do with the teaching of athletic activities in the 
school?” 

We must teach those activities in the schools that will 
develop habits and attitudes which will be the controlling 
factors in the wise use of leisure time. The carry-over 
values of which we hear so much, we must realize, not 
only apply to adults but also to the wise use of the 
leisure time of boys and girls. 

What department of the school can offer any better 
chance for the development of these good habits and ~ 
attitudes than the physical education department, pro- 
vided that it is on to its job? The physical education 
departments of our schools should offer opportunity for 
boys and girls to play the games and activities that they. 
have learned in their class periods. The facilities, play 
space, and equipment of schools should be available for 
an after-school and week-end program for both boys 
and girls. What will they play? Will they follow the 
adult lead and play the individual sports and games or 
will they take advantage of the opportunity to develop 
team games and team competition? We engage in those 
activities which we do well and which are readily avail- 
able. I believe that if the facilities were made available 
to boys and girls, and that if enough teachers were em- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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HERE are many new problems of 

Three Problems ! course as advancements are made in 
In Physical any profession. The field of health. 
Education physical education, and recreation is no 
exception and many problems are regu- 

larly being given consideration by the authorities in this 
profession. Recently, a number of important committee 
reports have been completed by interested workers of the 
American Physical Education Association and have ap- 
peared in the Research Quarterly. Still other reports 
are in the process of preparation. These many evidences 
of professional interest have suggested a mention of some 
additional problems of underlying significance, of which 
three have been selected for discussion in this editorial. 

In the women’s field, the rapid progress in the field of 
the Dance has brought a problem similar to the one that 
men have always faced in the field of athletics. The 
question arises: “Should the potentialities of the dance 
as an art be fully developed and the teacher devote her 
time to the techniques needed by the advanced students 
who are superior performers, or should the teacher devote 
her efforts more completely to the dance as physical edu- 
cation for the great mass of the students in the classes?” 
Attention in both directions is necessary, you will say 
offhand; and yet the solution faces the same difficulties 
that confront the physical director who is enthusiastic 
over both his varsity and his intramural teams but finds 
it difficult to give adequate attention to either group with- 
out neglecting the other. 

Another problem of considerable extent is that of hav- 
ing more progression and unity in our work. In the 
schools we need to have graded programs so that a stu- 
dent is not repeating in the eleventh year the same work 
he has had in the ninth. This was not a problem when 
physical exercise was all we claimed for our program, 
but now, when we have many educational objectives to 
offer, some are bound to be neglected or omitted if the 
course is not all-inclusive. Then, again, there is some 
need for standardization of course material in keeping 
with the best suggestions of experts who have studied 
the question carefully. Otherwise one school in one city 
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may be featuring basketball as the main part of jts 
activity curriculum and another school may be featuri 
apparatus. One thing is certain, the class program jp 
physical education will not attain its proper dignit 
in the academic curriculum or obtain the full confidence 
of school administrators until its teaching possibilities 
are more fully realized and it shows the uniform progres. 
sion and careful selection of content that is found in the 
other branches of learning. 

An even more serious problem is the one of determin. 
ing the limits of our profession; in other words, that of 
delineating our field so that we can do adequate justice 
to the contributions which our department is most fitted 
to render. We have been prone to accept every new 
demand that has been offered us and the result in many 
cases has been to spread our work out so thin that with 
the time and staff allotted to us, we were in reality doing 
nothing outstandingly well. 

As one solution, we can continue with the /aissez faire. 
attitude we have adopted in the past. Or, as a second 
choice, we can determinedly narrow down our field to 
those contributions we think we are best fitted to give 
and concentrate our efforts on doing a good job with 
them. A third solution is possible by confining ourselves 
definitely to our school physical education and health 
classes during the day and our strictly physical recreation 
programs after school, and accepting only advisory re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the contributions that other 
departments can also make to such wide and varied 
objectives as Health, Safety, Citizenship, and Leisure 
Time. In this way we would agree to make our own 
unique contributions to these large and important objec- 
tives but would not agree to assume the responsibility 
for the contributions that should be made by the other 
departments of the school or community. 

A fourth alternative is to assume all these wider re- 
sponsibilities, guaranteeing ourselves in the capacity of 
coordinator or administrator, as the case may be, to see 
that all departments render the functions of which they 
are capable. We then make the programs of Health and 
Leisure Time to their widest extent our own. If we view 
our future in this light then we need to make preparation 
for the development of broadly trained administrators 
and work for larger time allotments and larger staffs. 
Such a program will need specialists in physical and 
mental therapy to deal with those individuals who pre- 
sent cases bordering on the medical field; it will need 
specialists in health education and in school and com- 
munity hygiene who are broadly equipped in this one 
field; and it will need special recreational teachers whose 
time will be devoted to the after-school and evening pro- 
grams. The idea of a double shift of teachers is entirely 
possible in view of the governmental program to provide 
new vocational opportunities to take care of the present 
unemployed. This last alternative is the one to which 
our present educational trends would seem to be pointing, 
as evidenced in the demand for graduate training toward 
the Master’s and Doctorate Degrees. The answer lies 
in the ability and willingness of communities and the 
government to give the necessary financial support to a 
wide program of this nature. 
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N NOVEMBER thirtieth the Nor- 
mal College of the American Gym- 
nastic Union honored Emil Rath, its 
President for many years, with a testi- 
monial dinner. On this occasion two 
hundred and fifty graduates and friends assembled to do 
him honor and many who were unable to attend in per- 
son sent greetings. Three of his associates were selected 
to express the feelings of all in short after-dinner ad- 
dresses. Theodore Stempfel, Past President of the Amer- 
ican Turnerbund, spoke of Emil Rath, “the Turner,” 
and gave an interesting outline of the early years of the 
College. Mr. Stempfel congratulated the Directors for 
having obtained Emil Rath to direct the College to a 
fruition so compatible with the high aims of its founders. 
Grover Mueller spoke of Emil Rath, “the Teacher,” 
listing the attributes of a successful physical education 
teacher and paying tribute to Mr. Rath as the embodi- 
ment of these attributes. The college reflected its leader, 
according to Mr. Mueller, and was dignified, progressive, 
and successful. Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister spoke of Emil 
Rath, “the Man,” a speech which testified to the full and 
sincere affection and respect which Mr. Rath has always 
been able to arouse in his associates and friends. 

At the close of the banquet, a testimonial booklet and 
other gifts were presented to Mr. Rath who responded 
with a brief and graceful acknowledgement and greeting. 
In addition, Mr. Rath has asked the JouRNAL to allow 
him through its pages to thank the many friends who 
sent him messages at this time. Mr. Rath writes: 

“T take this means of expressing my sincere gratitude 
to all friends who sent their good wishes and kind re- 
membrances at the time of the testimonial banquet given 
in my honor at the Indianapolis Normal College Home 
Coming.” 


Emil Rath 
Is Honored 


MOST interesting and worth-while 
project has been started at the 
University of Illinois under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hartley Price of the De- 
partment of Physical Education. Mr. 
Price has inaugurated a student chapter of the American 
Physical Education Association at the University and 
has obtained the unanimous support of the physical edu- 
cation student body. Mr. Staley and other members of 
the staff are also very much interested in this new ven- 
ture. The charter members include among others such 
prominent athletes as Chuck Bennis, Captain of the foot- 
ball team; Mr. Froschauer, Captain of the basketball 
team; Les Lindberg, Ed. Gryboski, and Arve Antilla. 
The group is so enthusiastic and active that it al- 
ready has received permission of the University Senate 
to proceed with its organization. Douglas Monsson 
been appointed acting chairman and George 
Abrhams, acting treasurer. One of the goals of this group 
Is that every student in physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois shall be a member of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association. 
Mr. Price writes that he is making this effort to pro- 
mote greater student interest with two ideas in mind. 
First, a closer association with the National Association 


A New Stu- 
dent Project 
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will introduce to the young men about to enter the field 
the aims and ideals that have developed in the physical 
education profession throughout the years and the ways 
in which the national organization strives to build even 
greater usefulness and influence for national physical 
education. Second, the Association, too, will benefit by 
coming into closer touch with the enthusiasms, problems, 
and ideas of these new members of the profession. 


The possibilities of this project will be discussed at 


the Council meetings of the Association at the coming 
Pittsburgh Convention. Many other schools have also 
stimulated student support over a number of years so 
that sufficient enthusiasm for a student section of the 
Association would already seem to be engendered. It is 
next to impossible to list the many departmental officials 
who have been instrumental in obtaining student mem- 
bers for the Association. A partial list includes: 

Francis Moench, Cortland Normal, New York; A. Lester Crap- 
ser, East Stroudsburg Normal, Pennsylvania; Marjorie Bouvé, 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education; Mary Channing 
Coleman, North Carolina College for Women; Frederick Prosch, 
Temple University; Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; Law- 
rence Hill, Ithaca School of Physical Education; Alfreda Moss- 
crop, Alabama College; Darwin Hindman, Ohio State University ; 
Florence Somers, Margaret Eaton School, Toronto; Leon Kranz, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Grace Woody and Paul Williams, Ball State Teachers 
College, Indiana; Professors Nash, Eastwood, and Brown, New 
York University; Joseph McCulloch, Ypsilanti Normal College, 
Michigan; E. B. Cottrell, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College; Professor 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California; Dr. David K. 
Brace, University of Texas; Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage Col- 
lege; Helen Smith, University of Cincinnati; Harry Allen, West 
Chester State Teachers College, Pennsylvania ; Ina Gittings, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; Ernst Hermann, Sargent School of Boston Univer- 
sity; Arthur Strum, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Ethel Saxman, University of Alabama; Dorothy Gibling, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Edna McCullough, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia; J. A. Scannell, Notre Dame 
University, Indiana; Elizabeth Cotton, Sam Houston Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas; and Dolores Ward, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

One can see by this partial list of those interested in 
the student membership of our Association how difficult 
it is to acknowledge every service of this kind. The 
Association, however, does wish to make this acknowl- 
edgement of appreciation to all the many friends who 
have taken time to interest their students in becoming 
student members of the American Physical Education 
Association. That there are now approximately a thou- 
sand student members of our Association testifies to 
their good will and professional interest. 

Although the idea of a student chapter at any school 
is new and will have to be submitted to the Council for 
discussion and adoption, nevertheless our student mem- 
bers are most welcome in the Association. If it seems 
advisable that a student section of the national organiza- 
tion be formed, including a representative on the Council 
and chapter meetings and membership certificates, then 
an opportunity is offered those leaders particularly inter- 
ested in carrying out such a project to correspond with 
other similarly interested individuals before the conven- 
tion and thereby effect an exchange of opinions and for- 
mulate definite proposals for Association consideration. 
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The Administrative Set-up 
Community Recreation 


By 
H. G. DANFORD 


Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Lima, Ohio 


SUBJECT such as this one lends itself to two 
A almost wholly different interpretations.* It can 

be discussed from the angle of program and 
activities that are being conducted in a city where the 
city government and the board of education work together 
or it can be considered from the viewpoint of the me- 
chanics of administration with a minimum of emphasis 
upon the nature of the program administered. The 
former viewpoint concerns itself with the “what” of the 
recreation program; the latter, with the “how.” I am 
going to place major emphasis in this paper upon a con- 
sideration of the administrative machinery involved in 
the conduct of a recreation department. 

The Ohio General Code provides that cities may estab- 
lish recreation boards composed of five members who 
shall be appointed by the mayor. Two of these board 
members shall be members of the board of education. 
This board may appoint a director to carry out a city- 
wide recreation program. In a relatively few instances 
this director of recreation employed by the city board of 
recreation is also employed by the board of education 
as the supervisor of physical education in the public 
schools. This is the administrative set-up that exists in 
Lima, and a presentation of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such a plan will constitute the major part 
of this address. 


Advantages 


Dr. J. F. Williams once told us in a class at Columbia 
that when we left school and started on a job our great- 
est trouble would not be with “things” but would be 
with “people.” I am reminded forcibly of that statement 
when I say that if you can secure for me the whole- 
hearted cooperation of just five men in a city, Ill not 
worry about the administrative machinery. These five 
“key” figures are the mayor, superintendent of schools, 
president of the board of education, president of the city 
council, and editor of the most powerful newspaper. This 
is, however, sometimes a difficult thing to do. If the 
recreation executive is employed by the city he is often 
regarded as an “outsider” by the public schools and if 
he is employed by the schools he is an “outsider” to the 
city. The director of recreation must do his best to fit 
himself and the human element with which he works into 


* A paper presented before the Recreation Section at the American 
Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1934, at Cleveland, 
hio. 


the system imposed upon him. For this reason hy 
should be thoroughly familiar with the various types oj 
administrative set-ups, for the opportunity to make , 
change may present itself. This is an age of precedent 
shattering and, in the words of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, “the most important thing we can learn from the 
past is that it is neither the present nor the future.” 

When the president of the board of recreation is alg 
the president of the board of education; when the pres 
dent of the city council was, until recently, the president 
of the board of recreation; when all five members of the 
recreation board were appointed by the mayor; when 
the recreation executive is the supervisor of physical edu. 
cation with his office adjoining that of the superintendent 
of schools a fairly good crossword puzzle in administra- 
tion is presented. 

A careful student of this puzzle must come to at least 
one conclusion—namely, that the city and the schools 
are so inextricably tied together at this point that one 
essential characteristic of a good administrative set-up 
is guaranteed. This is the opportunity for joint plan- 
ning by the city and the schools both from the angle 
of finances and from the angle of the use of facilities. 


Finances 


There is a real advantage in having the appropriation 
for recreation shared by the city and the schools. “The 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts” but when these 
parts never appear as a whole except in the annual 
report of the director of recreation the budget is not so 
liable to be the target of tax-reduction fanatics. A 14 
per cent increase this year in the city’s appropriation 
for recreation with no reduction at any time during the 
period of the depression in either the school or city ap- 
propriation is evidence of the truth of this statement. 


Facilities and Equipment 


It is in the use of facilities and equipment owned by 
the schools and the city that the tie-up between the 
two organizations presents one of its major advantages. 
The city provides its parks and recreational centers 
which are matched by the school playgrounds, gymna- 
siums, and other rooms. There is no charge to the 
recreation board for the light and heat used in the school 
centers. 

Until a few years ago the game equipment used on 
the summer playgrounds was all purchased by the recre- 
ation board and after eight or ten weeks was stored for 
the next ten months during which time a considerable 
part of it deteriorated to such an extent that the cost 
of replacement was a rather large item in the budget. 
Now the two boards purchase all game supplies that 
can be used both in the schools and on the playgrounds 
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out of a common fund, and these supplies are used 
throughout the year with no distinction made between 
physical education and recreation activities. The board 
of education and the board of recreation contribute in 
the ratio of three to one to this common fund. The 
school’s contribution is in addition to its annual recre- 
ational appropriation. 

School playgrounds are improved by city machinery 
and the schools send their unused lockers and other 
equipment to the city recreation center. 


Continuity of Planning in the Field of Skills 


No contractor would care to erect a beautiful building 
on a faulty foundation. An orchestra leader would give 
up in despair if the members of his orchestra lacked the 
requisite skills with their instruments. The teacher of 
athletics drills his men intensively in the fundamental 
skills of the game because he knows that unless his team 
has mastered these fundamentals he cannot hope to be 
successful. 

The recreation executive, however, is often expected to 
develop a comprehensive program with little or no foun- 
dation upon which to build it. He is almost completely 
at the mercy of the public schools when it comes to the 
development of fundamental skills. 

Let me explain. Suppose the director of recreation 
wishes to organize a men’s volleyball league in a city 
where volleyball is not played in the public schools or 
played so poorly, as is often the case, that the boys 
leave school with a dislike for the game. He finds it 
almost impossible to interest the adult in volleyball 
because of his lack of skill and its corollary, a lack of 
interest. Now place the recreation executive in the 
position of supervisor of physical education and in four 
or five years he can have more volleyball teams in his 
adult leagues than he can handle. The same is true of 
all other physical activities. The recreation director 
who has no control over what is taught in the public 
schools and who despairingly attempts to conduct an 
adult program of activities that are not taught in the 
schools is like the farmer who tears his hair in the fall 
because there is no harvest—the natural result of his 
predecessor’s having failed to plant any seed in the 
spring. 

The development of leisure-time skills is an accepted 
objective of physical education. The development of 
leisure-time programs and the provision of facilities and 
leadership for the conduct of these programs are ac- 
cepted objectives of recreation. The only valid test of 
the physical education program in so far as it relates to 
the leisure-time objective is the way it functions in the 
life of the child and the adult during his leisure. The 
recreation department is the proving ground of the 
physical education department, and if the physical edu- 
cation teacher wants to know what kind of a job he 
is doing let him ask the recreation leader. When the 
recreation executive and the supervisor of physical edu- 
cation are the same person there is no one to blame but 
himself for failure in either field except in non-athletic 

activities. A continuous plan covering the ages of six 
to sixty can be developed. The skills are developed 
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here—the child and adult enjoy those skills there— 
under the same general supervision. 

The ease with which recreational activities involving 
school children and teachers are organized and conducted 
during the school year under the administrative set-up 
in Lima is evidenced in the following specific examples: 

1. During an enforced three-week Christmas vacation 
this year the department of recreation carried on a pro- 
gram of athletics for school boys which included sixteen 
high school basketball teams and fourteen elementary 
school volleyball teams. .The high schools simply turned 
over their intramural teams that had already been organ- 
ized and the elementary school principals organized the 
volleyball teams. 

2. Such annual events as the elementary school swim- 
ming tournament, jackstone tournament, and marble 
tournament are handled in their initial stages by the 
schools with the recreation department providing leader- 
ship for the finals. 

3. The organization of recreational classes and leagues 
among the teachers is a much easier task for one who 
works with the teachers than it would be for an “out- 
sider.” 

4. The first high school volleyball tournament ever 
conducted in Ohio, while sponsored by the Lima Depart- 
ment of Recreation, was organized by the supervisor of 
physical education for certain very good reasons. The 
supervisor’s stationery was used in all correspondence 
because school men usually work best with school men 
while the department of recreation received the credit 
because it had money for the purchase of a trophy. The 
narrow line of demarcation between recreation and phys- 
ical education is practically obliterated in Lima. 

Another real advantage in playing a dual réle lies in 
the multiplicity of contacts that are thus made, each of 
which strengthens both physical education and recreation. 
In times like the present both of these need all the friends 
they can make. The supervisor of physical education has 
the entree to parent-teacher association and teachers’ 
groups. As director of recreation he meets the service 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and all the varied groups 
that participate in the adult recreation program. The 
friends of physical education become the friends of re- 
creation and the advocates of recreation espouse the cause 
of physical education because it is easy to show them the 
close relationship between the foundation and the rest of 
the physical education program—recreation building. 


Disadvantages 


By this time the impression may have been created 
that the combined position of supervisor of physical edu- 
cation and director of recreation is a Paradise on earth. 
May I hasten to correct this impression by outlining a 
few very real disadvantages. 

Instead of being welcomed with open arms by both the 
schools and the city the executive may very easily be a 
“man without a country.” He is not entirely a school 
man; neither is he solely a city employee. Therefore, he 
may be neither of these and may find it difficult to get 
wholehearted cooperation from either. For example, if he 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Physical 
Education 
Demonstration 


Presented by Physical Education Students 
at Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


By 
JO JOHNSTON 


Department of Physical Education, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


Program 
1. Grand March. Over eight hundred boys and girls in 
double file in a marching drill with orchestra music. 
Girls in blue gym costumes, boys in white. 


2. Demonstration of Danish Gymnastics. .... 60 girls 
3. Demonstration of Formal Exercises, and 
5. Star Pyramid. A drill by boys and girls finished by 


the formation of a huge pyramid in the shape of a 
five-pointed star covering entire floor. 
6. Clog Dancing. 
Jinks Clog... ............ (40 girls) 
7. Tumbling. A demonstration of mat stunts and tum- 
bling by boys. 
8. Acrobatic Waltz. An original dance done to waltz 
music. Entirely acrobatic stunts done in rhythm. 
9. Rope Jumping. Plain and fancy individual rope jump- 
ing by fifty boys. 


Notes About Some of the Demonstrations 


The grand march was an unusually effective perform- 
ance for the spectator because of the snappy march time, 


the large number of persons taking part, and the color 


contrast in costumes. A simple grand march was used in 
order that it would be done well by all. The girls, in 


iy 


double file, began marching on the outer edge of the flogp 
to the left of the entrance while the boys marched op 
the right of the floor. Each double file was led by a Single 
leader who had been chosen by the students and faculty 
as the most outstanding boy and girl of the ninth grade 
class (considering character, scholarship, participation in 
activities, and posture). The files counter-marched 

and down the length of the floor space until the boys anq 
girls met at the center front and marched, four abreast 
off the floor. 

The demonstration of Danish gymnastics was effective 
not because of the difficulty of the exercises, but because 
they were done in rhythm and were done well. The exer. 
cises were continuous—one leading into the other—anq 
the strenuous exercises were done only a few times and 
were followed by easier, resting movements. 

Only five large pyramids were built by the girls, but 
each was formed carefully and quickly, and the result 
was a well-balanced picture for each pyramid. Only five 
counts were used: “one” for position in line, “two” for 
preliminary positions, “three” for final position, “four” 
for holding, and “five” for dismounting and getting back 
into line. 

The boys performed Swedish formal exercises and this 
demonstration was effective for its direct contrast to the 
informal Danish exercises of the girls. This was followed 
by the performance of several relays which gave a bit of 
comedy and fun to the program. 

The only costumes used in the demonstration appeared 
in the dances given by the girls. They added color to the 
program, and were inexpensive to make. All patterns 
were cut at school and the same patterns were used by 
all. 

The “Captain Jinks Clog,” which is a very simple clog 
dance, was particularly interesting because of the pep of 
the music and the dance, and the striking black and white 
of the costumes. White riding trousers, made of white 
muslin and starched well, white shirts, red ties, black oil- 
cloth riding boots which fitted over the tops of black 
oxfords with taps, sleeveless riding jackets made of black 
oil-cloth with white revers and buttons, black gloves and 
berets, and red whips completed the costumes. Each girl 
rode a stick-horse which had been made by the Industrial 
Arts Department of the school. The horses’ heads were 
cut with coping saws from three-ply wood and were at- 
tached to ordinary broomsticks. Half of the horses were 
painted all white, and half were all black. The riding 
whips were made of tree twigs painted red, and with 
handles made of white tape fastened to the whip with 
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electrician’s black adhesive tape. The girls’ red cambric 
ties were made at home. 

The girls in the “Dutch Clog” wore blue and white 
Dutch costumes. Their “wooden shoes” completed their 
costumes very nicely. The shoes were made from yellow 
cambric, double thickness. The sides and the tops of the 
shoes were first cold-starched until they were as stiff as 
cardboard, and then were sewed together. These shoes 
fitted over the top of ordinary clog shoes and were pinned 


or sewed to the stockings to hold them in place. 


The girls in the “Acrobatic Waltz” wore rayon-satin 
rompers in orchid, yellow, and green. The color combi- 
nation was very pretty. Each girl also wore a hair-band, 
a wrist-band, and an ankle-band of the same color as 
her rompers. No shoes were worn, and the soles of the 
feet were rubbed with powdered alum to prevent slipping. 

The boys’ rope-jumping demonstration was a favorite 


with the audience because it was unusual. The boys 
were excellent jumpers because they had liked rope- 
jumping as a part of their physical education program 
during the year, and they had practiced until they were 
able to do it well. 

All of the numbers on the program had been regular 
parts of the physical education program in the school; 
some of the numbers were dressed up a bit for the public 
demonstration. 

Every boy and girl had a part in the program, and 
none were allowed to appear in more than two numbers. 


Note: If you would like further information or description 
of any part of this demonstration, I shall be glad to send it to 
you. Mr. W. H. Mifflin is the Director of Physical Education 
for Boys, and, I am sure that he will be glad to furnish addi- 
tional information regarding the performance of* the boys. You 
may address Mr. Mifflin at 1305 W. 6th St., Coffeyville, Kansas. 
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Athletic Injuries .- A Discussion of Muscles 


By 
G. G. DEAVER, M.D. 


Department of Physical Education and Health, 
New York University 


NE OF the most interesting things to be found 
in reading athletic literature is the. great num- 
ber of descriptive terms used in the diagnosis of 

athletic injuries. Such terms as “Charley horse,” “glass 
arm,” “shin splints,” etc., are commonplace words among 
sports people. Everyone seems quite familiar with the 
general cause and treatment of these various conditions 
but very few have given any thought to the pathology. 
The books tell us that a “Charley horse” is caused by a 
blow, “glass arm”? comes from throwing, “shin splints” 
occur in runners and that rest, massage, and heat will 
cure the ailments. The things one desires to know are: 
What movements produce these injuries? How can they 
be prevented? What tissue is injured? Until we can 
answer these questions there can be no intelligent treat- 
ment or preventive measures recommended. 

During the last two years the writer has been studying 
athletic and medical literature in an effort to discover 
scientific facts concerning the cause and pathology of 
these injuries and the search has been disappointing. 
One is forced to conclude that writers and teachers on 
this subject, though using the same terms, are discussing 
something entirely different. 

Listed below are fifteen names commonly used to diag- 
nose athletic injuries. Take a pencil and paper and test 
your knowledge by giving (1) the specific tissue in- 
volved, (2) the location of the injury, and (3) your 
reference. To illustrate: 


“Charley horse”—injury to the rectus femoris muscle located 
in the thigh (Stevens). 


1. Charley horse 9. Lumbago 

2. Shin splints 10. Housemaid’s knee 
. Strawberry 11. Cauliflower ear 
. Baseball finger 12. Tennis leg 

. Pulled tendon 13. Floating cartilage 


. Glass arm 14. 
. Tennis elbow 15. 
. Game back 

It would seem to be the duty of those interested in 
athletics to study all the factors involved in athletic in- 
juries. The following discussion is a suggested method of 
procedure. 


Water-on-the-knee 
Stone bruise 


Structure and Function of Muscles 
(Histology and Physiology) 

There are about 434 skeletal muscles in the human 
body and they constitute about 45 per cent of the total 
weight. Each muscle is a distinct organ and possesses 
the capacity of contracting and relaxing thus producing 
motion. Each muscle fiber has its arterial and venous 
blood vessels, lymphatics, and nervous supply. It is 
through the nervous system that the power of contrac- 


tion and relaxation is controlled so as to produce ¢o. 
ordinated action. 

When we study the structure of muscle tissue we note 
that each muscle consists of cylindrical elongated fibers 
measuring about 114 inches long and about 1/500 inch 
in diameter known as muscle fibers. Each muscle cell o 
fiber is covered by an elastic sheath and these are held 
together by connective tissue, thus forming the muscle. 

Muscles are attached to the periosteum of the bone at 
their origin and insertion by means of fibrous tissue called 
tendons. The tendon is united to the connective tissye 
covering of the muscle cells and forms with the connective 
tissue the elastic part of the muscle. 

The purpose of the tendons is to concentrate the force 
of the muscle on a small area, improve the leverage, and 
economize on space. 

The more muscle cells there are the greater its strength 
while long tendons usually make for speed of movement. 
It is also important to note that healing occurs more 
quickly in fleshy than in tendinous muscles. 

The function of a muscle is to contract and relax, but 
as MacKenzie states, 

“When we use the term ‘muscular action’ we are not referring 
to the single action of muscle contraction, but to a double physio- 
logical action, namely contraction and shortening of the muscle 
producing the desired effect at the fulcrum or center of motion, 
since the origin and insertion are approximated, and the relaxa- 
tion and elongation of its opponent. The voluntary stimulus 
causing one muscle or set of muscles to contract causes also relax- 
ation of the opposing muscle or set of muscles. Just as important 
as a knowledge of the action of the muscle is a knowledge of the 
action of its opponent. A muscle fiber cannot be in a state of 
physiological relaxation and physiological contraction at one and 
the same time. Contraction and relaxation of muscle are two op- 
posite physiological states. . . Relaxation is essential for elonga- 
tion, it must precede it. . . A muscle which is elongated during 
normal muscular action presents a firm, tightened feel to the 
touch, which is often erroneously regarded as a state of contrac- 
tion. . . Relaxation of muscle is thus essentially an active, not a 
passive state; the relaxation of the opponent goes hand in hand 
with the action of the contracting muscle. .. A muscle cannot 
be at one time an extensor and at another a flexor.” 


Causes of Muscle Injuries 
( Etiology) 

Muscle injuries are produced by a direct blow on the 
muscle from a force without the body or because of mus- 
cular contractions produced within the body. The name 
applied to the former by athletes, trainers, and coaches 
is a “Charley horse,’ contusion, or bruise. The latter 
type of trauma is usually designated as a strain or “pulled 
tendon.” 

It is easy to understand how a muscle may be in- 
capacitated by being struck a direct blow, but when a 
muscle strain occurs it is more difficult to understand 
how the muscle is injured and even more difficult to ex- 
plain why the muscle is injured. 

In discussing muscle strains, I wish to present a the- 


1Colin MacKenzie. Action of Muscles, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1930. 
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ory, which, if accepted, will alter many of our present _ illaries there is an immediate hemorrhage into the injured 
accepted ideas as to how muscle strains occur. The the- area; there is a dilation of the blood vessels and slowing 
ory may be stated as follows: when a muscle is injured of the blood stream. “Fluid and cells exudate through 
as a result of the force produced by muscular contrac- the walls of the vessels and the site of injury is gummed 
tion, in the great majority of cases the injury occurs in up bya sticky mass of lymph, exudated blood cells, and 
e Co. one or more of the antagonistic or opponent muscles of dead and dying cells of the part.”* The pressure 
those used to produce the force. Brown states, “that in of the exudate on the sensory nerve fibres produces pain 
note any muscular action, the primary contraction occurs first and the motor nerves respond to the stimulation by con- 
bers and most forcibly in the antagontetic group of muscles.”” traction of the muscle fibres. In a short time after the 
inch When a high jumper or hurdler “pulls a tendon,” the injury the five signs of inflammation are usually evident 
Il of injury or strain usually occurs at the back of the thigh —Ppain, redness, swelling, increased temperature, and im- 
held at the gluteal fold (Fig. 1). Why does the injury occur mobility of part. Whenever a muscle is injured, whether 
iscle. in the back of the thigh when the muscles which contract by a blow or a strain, the condition should be diagnosed 
ne at to raise the athlete from the ground are on the front of as a myositis. The so-called shin splints, tennis elbow, 
alled the thigh? Let us analyze this move- Charley horse, game back, glass arm, 
issue ment to discover the reason. — athlete’s back, etc., are all inflamma- 
ctive When the athlete raises his thigh tory conditions of muscles, and are 
(flexion) he uses the iliopsoas muscle known by physicians as a myositis. 
‘once and when he brings it down (exten- Muscles function the same wherever 
and sion), the gluteus maximus muscle they are located; they react the same 
contracts. One is antagonistic to the way to trauma and must necessarily 
ngth other. When he extends his leg the respond to the same forms of treat- 
ent, quadriceps extensor is used, while flex- ment. The important factor is not the 
nore ion is produced by five muscles which name but the ability to diagnose the 
have their origin mainly from the pel- organ injured. 
but vis and are inserted on the back of the ih ili ii 
leg. When one group contracts the ocating Miuscre Injuries 
li other group must relax. When an ath- History—One must obtain from 
ysio- lete jumps for height or takes the hur- the injured athlete a detailed descrip- 
uscle dies, he flexes his thigh (iliopsoas) tion of how the injury occurred. Was 
tion, and the extensor muscle relaxes (glu- it due to a blow or a strain? Where 
axa- teus maximus), he extends his leg is the location of the injury? The 
I (quadriceps) and his leg flexors must more accurately one is able to visual- 
tant relax (Semimembranosus, semitendin- ize the method by which the injury 
"the osus, gracilis, sartorius, popliteus was received, the more accurately will 
e of and biceps). Not only does he stretch +. he be able to picture the effects. 
= the leg flexors by extending the legs, be Sa Symptoms and Signs—Have the 
and but he adds to the strain on the leg ee person describe the type of pain. Is it 
ring flexors by flexing his trunk. When we w=* local, or does it radiate from the site 
the study the five leg flexors we find that Fig. 1—A preparatory exercise often used of injury? Carefully inspect the in- 
rac- the muscles which would be forced to __ in high jumping, which may result in in- jured area and look for deformity and 
a relax or stretch the most are the semi- _ /"¥ f° the “hamstring” muscles. any other signs of inflammation. Pal- 
oi tendinosus and semimembranosus. It is one of these pate the muscle with the fingers and note the presence or 
muscles which trainers and track coaches state is injured. absence of rigidity. Carefully move the joint above and 
Thus we find the antagonistic muscles of those used to below the injured muscles and note which movements 
produce the force are the ones strained. cause pain. Do not repeat any painful movements. 
the Changes Which Occur in Muscle as a Result of Injuries sports, ant 
: (Pathology) which involve muscle tissue, one can make a diagnosis of 
US acute traumatic myositis: a@cute—occurring suddenly; 
- — one has a proper understanding of the nature traumatic—due to a blow or twist; myositis—inflamma- 
hes and function of muscles and the way injuries occur, it tion of muscle. The important fact to remember is that 
ter will be impossible to prescribe conditioning exercises, acute traumatic myositis exists in sprains and fractures. 
led prevent injuries, and to realize what changes occur'in a_ jt jg practically impossible to injure the deepes structures 
muscle as a result of trauma. : without injuring the muscle. In order to accurately diag- 
~ When the muscle fibers are injured either by a direct nose which muscle or muscle group is injured, a knowl- 
a blow or by strain, there is an immediate reaction to the edge of anatomy and kinesiology is essential. 
nd trauma. Muscle fibers, blood vessels, nerves, and con- 
X= nective tissue coverings are lacerated. It is impossible to How Does a Muscle Injury Terminate? 
injure muscle without injuring all the structures which (Prognosis ) 
1e- are contained in the muscle. As a result of the torn cap- The prognosis endeavors to foretell the outcome of the 
30. °C. B. Heald, Injuries and Sports, p. 7, Oxford Press, 1931. 


7A. J. Brown, Surg. Gynec. Obst. 1922, Vol. 34 
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injury. The injured person is not so much interested in 
the cause and treatment of the injury as he is in the 
length of time he will be incapacitated and if the injured 
part will cause a permanent disability. The answer to 
these questions is the prognosis, for you are endeavoring 
to foretell the changes which will occur as a result of the 
injury. 

It is impossible to injure the muscle without injuring 
the connective tissue covering. Connective tissue heals 
with perfect regeneration while muscle cells heal by 
patching without regeneration; therefore, we may expect 
that every injury to muscle leaves its scar. Muscles 
which have been injured many times must necessarily 
have many areas of fibrous tissue replacing the normal 
tissue. When, as we say of an athlete who is old in com- 
petition, “his legs are going bad,” “he is a fifth of a sec- 
ond slower,” might not the cause of this be due to fibrous 
tissue which has replaced normal muscle tissue? 


Treatment of Muscle Trauma 
(Therapy) 

The treatment of muscle injuries here outlined is 
the procedure which, in general, may be applied to all 
muscle injuries. The muscles which move the head are 
of the same nature as those which move arm, foot, or 
body. They function and react to trauma in the same 
manner and, therefore, respond to the same laws of heal- 
ing. 

The first-aid treatment of muscle injuries, as given in 
first-aid books, consists of applying cold applications to 
the injured area. The purpose of this treatment is to 
constrict blood vessels, to prevent the internal hemorr- 
hage. This is sound advice, for it is the hemorrhagic ex- 
udate which prevents healing. Unless the cold applica- 
tions are applied immediately they are of little value. It 
is a common practice for persons who have received a 
blow on the body to rub the injured part. There does not 


“seem to be any doubt that this procedure relieves pain, 


prevents further hemorrhage into the tissue, and hastens 
the removal of the existing exudate. It would seem, 
therefore, that when an athlete receives a muscle trauma, 
if he could immediately place the hand firmly over the 
injured area and apply a slow kneading movement, it 
would be a beneficial form of treatment until the ice cold 
packs could be applied. 

After-Treatment.—Repair to the injured muscles will 
not take place until the exudate is removed, therefore, 
the procedure is to apply those forms of treatment which 
will help nature eliminate and absorb the effusion. 

Rest.—Rest is the first form of treatment to be insti- 
tuted. This is obtained by placing the injured muscles 
in a position where they will not be irritated by any ac- 
tion of the antagonist muscles. To illustrate, if there are 
injured muscles at the back of the thigh (flexors of the 
leg) to place these muscles in a state of rest it will be 
necessary to immobilize the knee joint with the leg 
slightly flexed. This position relaxes the flexor muscles 
and thus removes the possibility of any stress or strain 
on the injured tissue. This position of rest should be 
maintained until the injured tissues have a chance to 
heal. Just how long this position should be maintained 


*Ludwig Mond Lectures, Nature, Supplement, May 11, 1929. 
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depends upon the symptoms and signs present from day 
to day. In external wounds one can judge the heal 
process by actually seeing the amount of regeneration 
In internal wounds one must judge the healing proces 
by experience in interpreting the symptoms and gj 
It is safe to predict, however, that the internal healing jg is 
slower than that found in the exterior because the process 
of removing the exudate is a slower procedure. 

Heat.—When heat is applied to muscles, either 
infra-red generators or a high-candle-power light, there 
is a relaxation of the muscle spasm, dilatation of the cy. 
taneous blood vessels, and a lessening of the pain. With 
the heat generated in the tissue by the resistance to the 
light energy at the place of injury a better circulation jg 
established by the capillary dilatation and the heat, con. 
gestion is relieved, and the swelling and thickening of the 
fibrous tissue diminished. With the improvement of the 
circulation, absorption of the exudate will have a tend- 
ency to take place and the risk of organization of exces. 
sive exudate or the formation of nodules from it will be 
lessened. 

The therapeutic agent recommended is heat; and the 
use of infra-red generators and high-candle-power lamps 
is suggested as a means of producing this form of s0- 
called surface heat. 

Perhaps, the best method of heating the tissues is dia- 
thermy (dia—through; thermy—+to heat). It differs from 
the methods described in that it has been definitely 
proved that it generates its heat in the deeper tissues 
through which it passes. In deep-seated muscle injuries 
it would seem that this form of heating should be more 
beneficial because deep heating during diathermy is great- 
er than that which results from application of local heat 
to the skin. 

Hydrotherapy.—The principal reason for applying 
water to the part is to produce temperature changes. The 
application of cold compresses to a muscle injury as soon 
as it occurs is an excellent procedure for preventing ex- 
cessive hemorrhagic exudate. Warm applications are in- 
dicated after signs of inflammation are present. These 
applications can be made by immersing the part in warm 
water, by applying hot fomentations (towels wrung out 
in hot water), or by using the whirlpool bath. The whirl- 
pool bath consists of a tub into which whirling water at 
about 110° F. is introduced. Its function is mechanical 
and thermal. The warm, whirling water relaxes the 
muscle spasm, relieves pain, massages the part, and pro- 
duces a dilatation of the blood vessels. It is an excellent 
preparatory treatment for massage and exercise therapy. 

Massage.—Recent studies in the physiology of muscle 
by Hill have shown that any injured muscle is physio- 
logically comparable with fatigued muscle in that they 
both require oxygen and washing if they are to regain 
their normal contractile function.* Massage is the best 
method available to secure an adequate supply of well 
oxygenated blood and to accelerate movement in the field 
in which the tissues are bathed. 

The first procedure in applying massage is to have the 
patient assume a comfortable posture with the injured 
part in a relaxed position. When this has been obtained 
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e is given with slow rhythmical stroking move- 
ments lasting about five seconds each. The hand of the 
masseur should be held so that it fits the anatomical out- 
line of the injured part. At first these stroking move- 
ments pass over the injured part very lightly but grad- 
ually the pressure and the area are increased. The treat- 
ment should last from ten to twenty minutes and produce 
a state of local hypnosis. As soon as the acute stage is 

the masseur should include those movements 
which press more firmly and pass more quickly over the 
injured area. : 

Passive Movements——These are indicated in the 
fourth stage of treatment. A passive movement “is that 
form of bodily movement which is carried through by 
the operator without the assistance or resistance of the 

tient.”> The success of this form of treatment depends 
upon the relaxation of the patient’s muscles and the abil- 
ity of the operator to secure increasing movement at each 
treatment without producing muscle spasm. In these 
movements great care must be exercised by the operator 
not to have the patient perform any voluntary move- 
ments. The movements must be commenced slowly at 
first and carried through and ended slowly. Any move- 
ment which produces muscular spasm or pain should be 
discontinued. The purpose of passive movements is to 
keep up the tonicity of the muscles and prevent atrophy. 
Danger lies in doing too much and tearing the tissue. 

Active Movements.—The final stage of the treatment 
is exercise. Active exercise is that form of bodily move- 
ment which is carried through by the patient, with or 
without the personal supervision of the operator, and is 
divided into assistive, free, and resistive exercise. Before 
the individual is allowed to begin these voluntary move- 
ments, heat, massage, and passive exercise should be 
given. In muscular injuries this may mean the perform- 
ance of the natural function of the part injured. If the 
injury is located in the thigh muscles the movements 
may be started while the person is using crutches. They 
should be increased when the crutches are discarded and 
a cane used, and further increased when no support is 
given. 

Electrotherapy.—The use of electrical currents has 
proved of great value in restoring strength and tone to 
muscles which have been injured. It is evident that an 
electrical current which would produce a rhythmical con- 
traction of muscle without producing any pain or spasm 
in the part would aid in the healing process. The move- 
ments produced in this manner would be similar to active 


movement, but it has the advantage of not producing as | 


large an amount of fatigue products. 

One of the best forms of current for this type of treat- 
ment is the sinusoidal current. There are several sinu- 
soidal machines manufactured which are excellent for 
this form of treatment which “‘fills a gap in the process of 
recovery that cannot be so efficiently filled by massage 
or re-educational movements.””* 

Bandaging.—There are two types of bandages which 
may be applied to muscle injuries which are as follows: 


5J. S. Coulter, and C. O. Molander, Handbook of Physical Ther- 
apy, Am. Med. Assn., 1932. 
Humphries. 
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(1) compression bandages; (2) protective bandages. 

Compression bandages are pads of gauze, cotton, 
sponge rubber, etc., which are applied directly over the 
injured area and held firmly in place by adhesive tape, 
gauze, or elastic bandages, etc. The purpose of a com- 
pression bandage is to make pressure on the injured area 
and it is used in the first-aid treatment to prevent hem- 
orrhage into the tissue. 

Protective bandages are used to prevent any move- 
ment which will place strain upon the injured tissues. To 
use correctly this type of bandage it is necessary to diag- 
nose accurately the action of the injured muscle. The 
bandages are then placed at the joint acted upon by the 
injured muscle in such a way that the injured muscle 
remains in a state of rest and free from strain. 

Conclusions ——The general procedure as outlined will 
vary with the severity of the injury and the muscle group 
involved. In closing this general discussion of muscle 
injuries, one must keep this fact in mind: “Within the 
womb the embryo is protected from pathogenic organ- 
isms, shock and trauma, and has an assured supply of 
healthy blood. The more nearly the surgeon can repro- 
duce the protection, sterility, warmth, nutrition of em- 
bryonic conditions, the more successful will be the evolu- 
tion of a repair cell.” “The easiest tissue to produce is 
connective (scar) tissue, and the repair cell which is 
thwarted by bad conditions in its attempt to reproduce a 
highly differentiated cell will stop short at the connective 
tissue stage.’ 


* Heald, op. cit. 
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By The pyramids illustrated do not require exceptional 
) E. J. FRITZ ability and look spectacular if well presented. 
3 YMCA Use narrow board foot rests across bars when men 
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Training Age Boys and Girls 
Leisure-Time Activities 


By 
J. H. MORRIS: 


Northeast Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


greater challenge to the schools of the United 

States.* This is due to the general recognition of 
the fact that undirected leisure may seriously endanger 
society, and that more leisure for more people increases 
the danger. There is a very definite tendency toward the 
reduction of working hours, and, if this increased leisure 
is to be of value and used constructively for the benefit 
of individuals and society, education must attempt to 
meet this great challenge by training the boys and girls 
to use their leisure intelligently and profitably both for 
themselves and for the social group. 

Until recently, leisure time has not been considered se- 
riously by the public schools. The need did not exist. 
Today, however, it is quite obvious that the need is not 
only present, but becoming increasingly more acute. The 
schools, recognizing this, are attacking the problem with 
a zest and fervor heretofore unknown. With this empha- 
sis upon the need and teachers alert and ready to give 
their best energies, doubtless the results in a few years 
will be felt everywhere, for the schools, more than any 
other agency of society, are able to deal effectively with 
educational programs affecting the masses. These efforts, 
together with the work of clubs, churches, the home, wel- 
fare groups, playground workers, and recreation leaders, 
will contribute much to the solution of the problem. 


rE ACH year leisure time is becoming a greater and 


T SHALL be my plan to present some practical sugges- 
tions of things being done in one high school working 
on this problem at the present time. Mimeographed bulle- 
tins are prepared for use of the teachers and the leisure- 
time program carried on through the regularly consti- 
tuted part of the school day known as the homeroom. 
In one of these early bulletins containing material for the 
students, the reasons set forth for working on the prob- 
lem were as follows: 

1. When the pupils become adults they will probably have as 
much or more leisure time than the adults now have. 

a) Present-day adults have failed to learn how to use their 
leisure profitably and enjoyably. This has caused monotonous 
living, increase in crime through misuse of leisure energy, a lack 
of cultural appreciation, loneliness in old age, a dwelling upon 
trivialities with resultant gossip and ill feeling in neighborhoods, 
and other undesirable outgrowths. 

2. Boys and girls should be led at a formative period to think 
intelligently about how they do and can use their leisure. 


* A paper presented before the Central District Association Conven- 
tion, April, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Since each department in the school feels that its sub. 
ject is of value, not only now but permanently to the 
children, it would be beneficial for each to present in the 
most interesting way possible all the material of a recrea. 
tional or leisure-time appeal that is in any way identified 
or closely associated with knowledge of that field. 

It was with this latter idea in mind, in the particular 
school referred to, that each department chairman was 
requested to prepare an outline of interesting leisure-time 
activities. These programs and suggestions from the vari- 
ous departments opened a great field of opportunity— 
offered, in fact, innumerable answers for the boys and 
girls to this question, ‘““What shall we do?” 


j pve departments that contributed to the unique plan 
were mathematics, English, science, language, com- 
merce, art, music, home economics, industrial arts, and 
physical education. Each in turn attempted to make its 
activities as appealing as possible, utilizing the ingenious 
methods of modern advertising to “sell” the student so 
that he would use his leisure time, now or later, because 
of the inherent appeal, in pursuit of the thing he wanted 
to do. The spread of possible activity was so wide that 
the students had many choices to follow in using their 
leisure to their advantage. 

An interesting beginning was provided with an assembly 
which was both instructive and entertaining. With this 
introduction each homeroom was able to work out a gen- 
eral understanding of, and a general approach to, the 
problem, utilizing constructively the interest aroused by 
the assembly. Each department in turn prepared the 
assembly program designed specifically to open up the 
possibilities of wise use of leisure through its activities. 
These were made as appealing as possible, and the re- 
action was to “want to do” the things suggested. 

Wall cases that line the main corridors, which in days 
gone by contained the school trophies, were used for dis- 
play purposes. Tremendously interesting displays were 
made by the various departments. All the cases were 
made available to one department during the time the 
entire school was studying the suggestions of that subject. 
Visitors commented upon the effectiveness of these pre- 
sentations, and the students seemed most interested in 
them. 

The pupils were requested to bring to school any work 
done during the past summer at home or on playgrounds, 
that might be construed as coming under the head of 
leisure-time activity. These objects were placed in the 
cases with the names of the pupils who made them. The 
social approval of this type of activity gave great satis- 
faction to the pupils. 
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mathematics group started this interesting experi- 
ment. The question—“how mathematics teaches for 
right use of leisure time” brought out a number of inter- 
esting comments. To some people, mathematics means 
merely a dreary juggling of figures, but one who has given 
the matter some thought realizes that, on the contrary, 
mathematics is vital and interesting and deserving of its 
title, “Queen of the Sciences.” It forms the basis for many 
profitable uses of leisure time. For instance, there is 
pleasure to be found in trying one’s hand at puzzles; in 
recognizing geometric forms in art, nature, architecture, 
etc.; in knowing something of the way in which our in- 
genious number system has developed into its present 
form; in recognizing the use of mathematics in vocations 
and seeing its relation to scientific invention. The air- 
plane is as much dependent upon the knowledge of math- 
ematics as it is upon the gasoline engine for its existence. 
Estimating distance with reasonable degree of accuracy 
requires a clear concept of units of measure, yet the pu- 
pils had great fun in estimating the size of the teacher’s 
desk, the telephone box, and the room; the diameter of a 
metal waste container; height of school flag pole, etc. 
The many puzzles were interesting to the pupils, particu- 
larly in “springing” them on friends, but probably the 
greatest attraction was a jar of beans in the hall case 
with the question—‘‘How many beans are there in this 
jar?” The simple contest added fun to the project. 

The English and Latin Departments opened the scene 

with the verse by Morris Abei Beer: 
“A Book is an Enchanted Gate, 
That leads to magic lands... . ” 
and then described the classic myths, showing how a 
pleasant pastime may grow out of a study of mythology. 
What could be greater fun than spending an occasional 
hour of one’s leisure traveling to high Olympus—the 
home of the gods—to make their acquaintance and share 
their adventures. The fanciful tales from classical mythol- 
ogy have formed the themes of dramas, poems, and novels 
by the writers of all nations. 

The science group attracted the interest of the students 
mainly through the representations dealing with astrono- 
my. Facts concerning the planets, pictures, progress made 
in industry, health and comfort of living, of man’s con- 
quest of disease, all seemed very interesting to the stu- 
dents. The suggestion to set up a little home laboratory 
after viewing the one in the hall cases was carried out 
by several, when it was shown that the expense was small 
and the opportunities for the amateur so favorable. Edi- 
son and Faraday began their great careers of invention 
and discovery in this way. The Science Department 
brought out much enthusiasm over the nature demonstra- 
tion. The collection of rocks, with their mineral and fos- 
sil remains, the butterflies and insects, flowers, seeds, 
weeds, and leaves were put on display and through this 
many became interested in making collections of their 
own. These collecting habits will afford many hours of 
pleasure. 

The handiwork of the industrial arts offers a pleasur- 


able and recreational way of spending one’s leisure time. 
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The pupils were led into discussions of the various leisure- 
time activities in which a knowledge of industrial arts 
helps. They brought to the rooms anything they may 
have made at home or school or anything made by their 
friends. These objects were surprisingly beautiful and 
many favorable comments were made concerning them. 

The Home-Making Department in attacking the prob- 
lem of leisure time presents the thought that since the 
work of earning an income is done largely outside the 
home, it would seem logical that the plan for spending of 
leisure should take place within the home. The home can 
be arranged so that the different members of the family 
may have freedom to carry on their leisure occupations. 
Leisure affords the opportunity of developing hospitality, 
entertaining one’s friends, and making the home a social 
center for all. 

The social science leisure-time presentation stressed the 
fact that entertainment should always be of service or 
benefit either to the group or to the individual pursuing 
it. The suggestions were listed under four headings: 

1. Interests of the day 

2. Hobbies 

3. Service to the community 

4. Debating 

Civic puzzles, radio programs, and historical and civic 
movies are examples of some of the items which may be 
thought of as interests of the day. The discussion of 
these programs should have in view the building up of 
an attitude of discrimination as regards entertainment, 
instruction, and advertising. Good entertainment is avail- 
able but much that is offered is “trash.” The Department 
closed with the statement—“We are the learners of today 
and the leaders of tomorrow—if we prepare ourselves.” 


HE leisure-time presentation by the Physical Educa- 
tion Department brought out the fact that education 
must train the individual to use his leisure intelligently 
and profitably in terms of health and happiness. “Among 
education’s potential leisure-time weapons can be counted 
music, drama, literature, fine arts, mechanical arts, popu- 
lar science, hobbies of innumerable kinds, social recrea- 
tion, and physical education,” says Professor LaPorte of 
the University of Southern California. Physical educa- 
tion can and will contribute very definitely to the last two 
of these items. For purposes of this homeroom study, the 
leisure activities were listed under four major headings: 

1. Individual or couple activities 

2. Group activities 

3. Hobbies (including hiking, swimming, camping, 
fishing, and collecting) 

4. Social recreation (including the theory of party 
planning for an evening’s entertainment, parties for vari- 
ous holidays and special events, progressive games par- 
ties for large groups—churches, P.T.A., etc.) 

Dr. Jack’s statement: “‘An ounce of pleasure you make 
for yourself is worth a ton of pleasure made for you by 
someone else” appealed very much to the teachers and 
pupils alike, for after all much of the “canned recrea- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Aids Popular 


College Program 


LUTHER D. GROSSMAN 


Director of Physical Education, 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


and beneficial program of physical education at Sus- 

quehanna, we have been governed by the philosophy 
that it should become more and more difficult for Susque- 
hanna students not to become interested and enjoy par- 
ticipation in a variety of sport and recreational activities. 
This applies to intercollegiate, intramural, and required 
activities, all of which are a part of Susquehanna’s 
physical education program. 

How has the application of this philosophy been made 
on Susquehanna’s campus? We will cite a few instances 
of how certain sports have been made possible and pop- 
ular at our school. 


’: DEVELOPING what we believe is a more attractive 


Handball 


Although handicapped by lack of adequate facilities in 
our old Alumni Gymnasium (this structure was destroyed 
by fire January 3, 1934), nevertheless we felt students 
should become familiar with this game which is becoming 
more and more popular. 

Accordingly a court was improvised and before long 
handball became one of our most popular indoor games, 
surpassed only by basketball and then only by a small 
margin. 

Not only was instruction given in the technique of 
the game but, in harmony with our philosophy of remov- 
ing every possible obstacle that might prevent students 
from learning to play the game, balls and gloves were 
secured and were made available for the use of students 
at all times, said equipment being kept in a special stor- 
age compartment adjoining the handball court. 

Note.—Susquehanna’s new Alumni Gymnasium, now 
being erected will provide when completed, two regula- 
tion handball and squash courts. 


Golf 


A second interesting project has resulted in the acquir- 
ing of a six-hole golf course. With students assisting in 
the actual construction work, supplemented by outside 
labor furnished by the University, a six-hole golf course 
has gradually been developed on Susquehanna’s campus. 
Not a country club course, but nevertheless golf facilities 
whereby every Susquehanna student is enabled to enjoy 
this sport! 

We soon learned that the popularization of golf could 
not be accomplished merely by providing playing facili- 
ties. Students who were familiar with the game usually 
had clubs and were eager to play. Many students (as 
would be true on most college campuses) had never 
played golf and of course did not own clubs. Our chief 


interest was to acquaint all our students with the game 
and have them enjoy playing golf. The crux of the situa. 
tion apparently centered about two items, instruction ip 
golf and clubs. To meet these two obstacles Susquehanna 
introduced, as part of her program in physical education, 
instruction in golf. We also developed what is now known 
as our “golf club library.” In this “library” will be found 
a variety of clubs, each club numbered and catalogued, 
A student desiring to play golf comes to the gymnasium, 
selects his clubs from the “library,” signs his equipment 
card, and is privileged to use the clubs for one hour. At 
the end of the hour he may “renew” the club privilege, 
provided there is no shortage of clubs. Students agree to 
replace clubs broken. 

Provide playing facilities, instruction, and clubs easily 
available, and your golf program is “sold” to your stu- 
dents. In fact, the popularity of golf among Susquehanna 
students, together with the acquiring of a tract of land 
ideally adapted for golf, adjoining the campus, has re- 
sulted in the formulating of rather definite plans for en- 
larging and improving our present course. 


Tennis, Bicycling, Archery 

Our experience in golf being so satisfactory, a tennis 
racket “library” was developed, and just a year ago bi- 
cycles were secured for the use of our co-eds. Archery 
equipment is also provided upon the same “library” 
basis. 

As skill in these activities is acquired and interest in 
the sport increases, students frequently prefer to secure 
their own equipment—clubs, rackets, and even bicycles. 


Skating 

Susquehanna’s most interesting adventure has been 
the construction of a skating rink on her campus. 

For colleges not having natural skating facilities on 
their campus it may seem somewhat visionary to provide 
such facilities. However, after four year’s experience we 
have found that it is entirely feasible for any college, 
situated so as to enjoy winter weather with the temper- 
ature falling below freezing, to construct and maintain a 
skating rink. 

Our first experiment was to make a “pond” of four 
tennis courts. We constructed a small embankment, 
flooded this by the use of a fire hose and with elation 
noted the formation of ice. What was our chagrin the 
next day to discover that the water had been absorbed 
by the soil and our ice had collapsed. Undaunted we con- 
tinued our study, made numerous inquiries, and at the 
same time continued our “trial-and-error” method of 


. 


ocedure. Our experiences have been interesting but we 
do not feel it is necessary for everybody to share our 
experiences and the subsequent delay in providing skat- 
ing facilities for students. We will pass over those years 
of experimentation and briefly outline our present pro- 
cedure in the preparation of our rink, which has provided 
splendid facilities for skating and ice hockey for Sus- 
quehanna’s students. 

1. Use any level area (we use four tennis courts). 
Courts will not be injured by using them for skating 

a the temperature is from ten to twenty degrees 
above. zero, water is sprayed over the ground using a 
rubber garden hose one inch in diameter (inside meas- 
ure). This work is done at night except at such times 
when the temperature is considerably lower. With the 
lower temperature, ice can be formed during the day. 
Too much water sprayed on one spot will prevent imme- 
liate freezing, which is essential. The ice must be “built 
up” in very thin layers, permitting the water to freeze 
almost as soon as it reaches the ground or ice. An excep- 
tion to the general procedure occurs if the ground is 
covered with an inch or two of snow. Under such circum- 
stances melt the snow, and the slush so formed will pro- 
vide a thick (but rough) “base” upon which, by con- 
tinued spraying, a smooth skating surface will be formed. 
Should the rink become covered with snow after ice is 
formed the snow is removed. 

3. In marking 
the hockey rink we 
find a wet tennis 


Above.—Susquehanna 
University students 
golfing on the six- 
hole course built 
partly by student 
workers. 


‘Seer 
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court or field marker admirably suited using “dry blue 
coloring” for lines. Lines must be marked when the tem- 
perature is well below freezing and, after the lines freeze 
on the ice, spray water over them thereby “sealing” the 
lines in the ice. Failure to “seal” the lines will result in 
their being obliterated in a short time. 

4. No great expense is involved. To develop a rink 
calls for some time and effort. It can very easily become 
a “hobby” and provide for your students different and, 
in a sense, unique opportunities. Their response and ap- 
preciation will amply repay you. 

Again we did not stop with the construction of the 
rink. The student cooperative store put on a special sale 
of skating outfits at bargain prices. Ice hockey clubs and 
pucks were added to our “library” and were available 
upon the same basis as golf clubs. 

To learn to skate became “the thing.’ To play ice 
hockey; to “crack the whip”; to gather round and enjoy 
the warmth of the fire located at the edge of the rink are 
experiences that an ever increasing number of Susque- 
hanna students and faculty are enjoying each winter. 
And, at the close of the day, after the lights on the rink 
are turned out there is that never to be forgotten setting, 
a group of students and members of the faculty gathered 
about the glowing embers of the fire as they gaze across 
the Susquehanna valley and see the moon, in all its 
beauty, gradually 
ascending over the 
crest of majestic 
“Old Mt. Maha- 
noy.” 


Above. — Archery, a 
popular sport at Sus- 
quehanna. 


Left. — Bicycling is 
part of the plan to 


make physical educa- 
tion popular at Sus- 
quehanna. 
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The Care Archery Equipment 


O OBTAIN the greatest 
return in length of life and 
usefulness from archery 


WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR. 


By be approximately six inch 
from the bow. A Convenient 
measurement is the “fistmele” 


equipment it must be given Assistant Director, Physical and Health Educa- which is the width of the hand 


reasonable care. The archer 
responds to the bow as does the 
fisherman to a fine rod, the 
gunner to a well-loved rifle, or the musician to his instru- 
ment. To any one of these, neglect of the implement in 
which he is interested, gives positive pain. A good tool, 
a musical instrument, a rod, a rifle, is worthy of care, and 
the better the care, the better will the equipment serve 
its user. 
Care of the Bow 

1. In Storage. (By this term is meant, when the bow is 
not being used.)—-Never stand your bow in a corner. 
Hang it from a hook or better still, a wooden peg. Be 
sure the hook has no sharp edges to cut the string. Hang 
it in a cool dry place. The corner by the radiator is a 
poor place for the bow. Be sure the bow is unstrung. 

An occasional wiping with an oiled rag will help to keep 
the bow in good condition. 

2. In Use.—To adjust the string properly, slip the 
loop over the upper end of the bow, and then tie the un- 
looped end to the lower nock. The loop should reach to 
approximately five inches short of the upper nock. The 
correct place must be ascertained by trial. The string 
should be tied in a timber-hitch, which will not slip. 
When the bow is braced, the string at the handle should 


The late Phillip Rounsevelle and a group of enthusiasts playing archery golf, the new winter game, at Olympia Fields, Chicago. 


tion, State of New Jersey, Department 
of Public Instruction, Trenton. thumb. 


plus the length of the extended 


To brace the bow (string it) 
grasp it by the handle with the right hand, the flat side 
toward you. Place the lower end of the bow against the 
instep of the right foot. Do not allow the bow to touch 
the ground. Place the left hand (palm down) againg 
the upper end of the bow, just below the loop in the 
string. By pulling with the right hand and pushing with 
the left, bend the bow, and with the fingers of the left 
hand work the string into the nock. Be careful not to 
get the fingers caught under the string. 

To unstring the bow, use the same technique. 

Be careful that between periods of shooting the bow 
is not placed where some clumsy hand or foot will cause 
it to be injured. 

Never release the string unless shooting an arrow. To 
do so may result in a broken bow. Be careful about those 
who know nothing of handling bows. The, first thing 
they will do is to see how far they can draw the bow and 
then release the string. This will probably result in an 
overdrawn bow or a broken one. The best plan is never 
to draw the string or allow it to be drawn unless an 
arrow is in place. Remember, the interested bystander is 
to be guarded against. 
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A bow should never be thrown or dropped on. the 
ground. It may receive an injury that later will result 
ested Care of the Arrow 

1. In Storage-—The best way to store arrows is to use a 
rack with holes for individual arrows which will make it 

ible to stand the arrows on end. Another method of 
storing when there is a considerable quantity of arrows 
is to provide a wooden box five inches square and eigh- 
teen inches long attached to a base so that it will stand 
on end. In this can be placed several dozen arrows. 

2. In Use—In placing the arrow on the string, see 
that the “cock-feather” is away from the bow. 

Always clean off any mud that may adhere to the 
arrow. 

In withdrawing arrows from the target, place one hand 
flat on the target-face with the fingers spread wide, the 
arrow being in the space between the thumb and fore- 
finger. With the other hand grasp the arrow and pull it 
out. If it sticks turn it. See that the pull is straight out- 
ward, otherwise the arrow may be damaged. 

When an arrow has missed the target and is “in the 
green,” pull it straight back with a turning motion. Do 
not lift until the arrow is clear. If the arrow has “snaked 
under” the grass and the feathers are buried, care must 
be taken not to injure the feathers. Carefully free the 
feathers before pulling the arrow out. It may be neces- 
sary to free the point and pull the arrow out point first. 

When carrying the arrows in the hand, be careful not 
to injure the feathers. If a feather becomes loosened, 
put the arrow aside for repairs. 


Care of the String 

1. In Storage -—Keep spare bowstrings coiled, but do 
not allow the coil to be smaller than three inches in diam- 
eter. Never allow a bowstring to be sharply bent. Have 
spare strings on hand, served, ready for use. 

Before putting your bow away, inspect the string. If 
there is any sign of fraying, replace the string. A broken 
string may mean a broken bow. 

Keep the string well served. 

Keep the string well waxed. 

2. In Use.—Protect the string from sharp surfaces. 

If the string shows signs of needed repairs or replace- 
ment, give it the necessary attention without delay. 


Care of the Target 

1. In Storage.—Store the targets flat. Standing them 
on edge shortens their life. 

Store them in a place free from mice, rats, or squirrels. 
The rye straw of which the boss is made is attractive to 
rodents. 

Keep the targets dry. 

2. In Use—When moving targets, do not roll them. 
To do so will result in loosening the straw and making 
the target useless. A soft target will not stop arrows. 

Attention to correct care will materially lessen the 
total cost of a season’s archery, which in itself is suffi- 
cient justification; moreover, good shooting cannot be 
done with warped bows and crooked arrows. A good 
bow and a set of good arrows are things of beauty; they 


_ deserve the best care you can give them. 
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witH J. E. 


Here is a splendid statement from our good friend, W. G. 
Moorhead, State Director, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Pennsylvania, which shows the steady increase in the 
number of physical education people. In some states during the 
past ten years this growth has ranged from 200 to 300 per cent. 

“Number of teachers properly certificated in physical educa- 
tion and teaching physical education full or majority of their 
time: 


Number Certifications 
815 College 1,055—4 years of college work 
Women ..... 863 Normal 280 3 years of college work. 
1,678 Standard 295 Most of these people 
Other 48 came in when we had 
the three-year require- 
ment. 
* * * 


Word has just been received that J. W. Hair has been 
appointed State Director of Physical Education in Louisiana, 
and took over his duties on January 1. 

* * * 


A pioneer and veteran in the field of health and physical edu- 
cation, Dr. William Gilbert Anderson, Director Emeritus of Yale 
Gymnasium, has sent me a most interesting booklet entitled Gym- 
nastics for Common Schools, published in 1893. Just think of 
it, over forty years ago! He writes, “I send you enclosed a rather 
childlike copy of what I tried to do forty-one years ago when I 
was State Director of the Public School Gymnastics. I traveled 
over most of the state speaking to school teachers and normal 
pupils in most of the larger cities and towns.” This is a mile- 
stone in the cause of physical education in Connecticut. 

x 

Everything that Carl H. Burkhardt of Buffalo, New York, 
does is most thorough and complete and most practical and 
usable. He has published another fine contribution, namely, the 
Playground Teacher’s Guide. This mimeographed guide of some 
seventy pages is a manual for playground leaders and directors. 
It contains a map of playground management, club activities, 
contests, games, rules and regulations, accident reports, request 
forms, and bibliography. 

The new membership of the Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F. shows a remarkable increase in spite of these bad 
days of the depression. There are over seven hundred mem- 
bers in this organization, and this really means many, many 
thousands because many of these are athletic associations, 
faculty groups, Y.W.C.A.’s, and high school associations. 
The Women’s Division is to be congratulated on this strong 
membership. 

& 

Dr. Shailer U. Lawton, New York University, is certainly 
making a splendid contribution to our field of health and phys- 
ical education. He has a catholicity of interest. No man bridges 
the gap between medicine, education, and physical education 
better than Dr. Lawton. He sees the whole problem in all its 
ramifications and implications. He is a good speaker and writes 
well. Dr. Lawton is a real effective member of our profession. 

The book Health Through Projects, written by G. D. Brock 
and published by A. S. Barnes & Company, is a most useful and 
unique book. It is practical and suggestive. It is a dramatic 
demonstration of project learning in the field of health. 

*x* * * 

The famous Child Development and Parent Education De- 
partment of the State University of Iowa presented courses in 
this field this past summer. 
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ROGERS — 


A Manual of Nursery School Practice has been i 
publish 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State Unione ° 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. si. 


* * * 


Our good friend, Mr. C. H. McCloy of the State University 
of Iowa, is turning out excellent. research material. His re 
on “The Measurement of General Motor Capacity and Conall 
Motor Ability” is worth while. 


The two Helens, Helen L. Coops and Helen Smith of the 
University of Cincinnati, are carrying on an excellent pro- 
gram. Helen Coops writes: “The University of Cincinnati 
gives the following degrees: Bachelor of Science in Physical 
and Health Education, Master of Education (major study, 
Physical and Health Education), Doctor of Education (major 
study, Physical and Health Education).” 

* * * 


Like .Trenton, N. J., Mt. Vernon carries on the individual 
school demonstrations as a means of telling the public what we 
are doing. Mr. Julius E. Kuhnert, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, writes: “During the spring of the year each one of our 
schools conducts a physical education demonstration or a May 
Day festival. We have found that if each school conducts its 
own program, we get more people out and we have a more en- 
thusiastic attendance. Personally, I would rather see three hun- 
dred people at an individual school demonstration than to get 
but twenty-five of these to a city-wide demonstration of a more 
spectacular nature. To date three programs have come in, and 
I am enclosing them for your information.” 


The demand for the pamphlet “Athletics for Girls” was 
so great that the first edition, which was a free one, was 
soon completely exhausted. However, a second edition has 
since been printed for which a small charge is being made 
to help cover the cost of printing. Individual copies are 10 
cents. Discounts may be arranged for over two copies. Copies 
may be procured from Mr. H. A. Allan, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


The American Medical Association has published a series of 
five splendid booklets in regard to sex education under the titles 
of The Story of Life, for boys and girls of ten, In Training, for 
boys of high school age, How Life Goes On and On, for girls of 
high school age, The Age of Romance, for both sexes of college 
age, The Venereal Diseases, for persons of college age or older. 

* * * 

Dr. G. G. Deaver, formerly of the Y.M.C.A. College of Chi- 
cago, is now on the faculty at New York University with Dr. 
Nash helping in the health service field. 


Special mention should be made of the “Official Touch 
Football Rules” published by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Bulletin No. 3189. Price ten cents. They were pre- 
pared and approved by the National Rules Committee of 
that Association with representatives from over the country. 
There has been a real need for such rules especially for the 
young people who play on our playgrounds and school fields. 
There has been a steady demand for these rules because they 
bring order to this growing intramural game. Touch foot- 
ball is increasing in interest and numbers of participants. 
The game is now organized and dignified with organization. 
No one likes to play a mongrel game. 

* * * 

Dr. W. G. Anderson, Director Yale Gymnasium, Emeritus, 

spent last summer in Europe. 
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Some of the people in our profession that we should know 
and know what they are doing are A. C. Pelton, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Charles W. Davis, Berkeley, California; Cecil F. Martin, 
Pasadena, California; H. H. House, Pullman, Washington; Agnes 
Wayman, New York City; Miss Rebecca Stoneroad, Washington, 
D. C.; George Little, New Brunswick, New Jersey; E. Benton 
Salt, Gainesville, Florida. ; 

There are also many interesting facts that we should know. 
Here are some: That Ernst Hermann is not only Dean of the 
Sargent School of Physical Education, Boston University, but is 
also Superintendent of Playgrounds in Newton, Mass. He is not 
only an all-round athlete, but is one of the great billiard pool 
players of the country and is a champion ice skater. 

Do you know the states and cities that are conducting suc- 
cessful annual play days? Minnesota, Ohio, Alabama, Virginia 
are some of the states where most of the schools and counties 
have well set up play days. 

Our great leader, Mr. James H. McCurdy, was also a great 
football player in his undergraduate, Springfield College days. 

Dr. Carl O. Carlstrom, American College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Chicago, is a leader in the field of physiotherapy and cor- 
rectives. 

Did you know that Dr. Thomas Wood, like many of our other 
national leaders, is a graduate of Oberlin College? 

* Ox 

The Second International Recreation Congress will be 
held in Berlin the week previous to the Olympic Games, 
July 23-August 1, 1936. No details as to the plans for the 
Congress have as yet been received. 

During the past month I have received some very interesting 
books and literature. Most of this material is very practical and 
worth while: 

1. The University of Oregon School of Physical Education has 
gotten out a very practical Handbook of Intramural Sports. 
Paul R. Washke, who has been very active in the National 
AP.E.A., is Director of Intramural Sports and is doing a fine job. 

2. The New York State Public High School Athletic Associa- 
tion has made a fine contribution to our literature. Recreational 
Athletic Activities for Boys and Girls is an educational program 
sponsored by the State Association. 


Of course, one also must mention the excellent work per- 
formed by Helen W. Hazelton of Purdue University who for 
the past few years has served as general chairman of the 
Women’s Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A. This Section, with 
its many chairman leaders, certainly has done much for the 
sports life of girls and women. 


These women deserve the deepest thanks as well as the ~ 


heartiest congratulations of all the profession for their un- 
selfish labors. 
* 

A thesis by Hyman Krakower, submitted in partial fulfillment 
for his Doctor’s degree is entitled: “The Relation of Physical 
Stature to Ability in the Running High Jump.” 

* * 

Harlan G. Metcalf, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University, has submitted his thesis in partial fulfill- 
ment for his doctor’s degree, on the topic: “The Establishment 
in the Public Schools of Educational Procedures for Children 
with Physical Defects.” 

*x* * 

The American Association of School Physicians has established 
new headquarters at 883 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Dr. William 
A. Howe, Albany, Secretary of the Association, will henceforth 


devote most of his time to its affairs. Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Buffalo, N. Y., is the present president of the Association, in- 
stalled at its recent meeting in Pasadena, California. 

Space does not permit the publication here of “Mile- 
stones,” a summary and comparison of some health attain- 
ments in Kansas City Public Schools. A. O. Anderson, City 
Director, and his staff are getting out some excellent material. 
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Northwest District Association Convention 


February 15-16,1935 


OFFICERS 

President—Miss Ruth Weythman, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Washington 

First Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Supervisor of Physica 
Education, Spokane, Washington 

Second Vice-President—Miss Margaret Duncan, University of 
Oregon, Eugene 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. E. Belshaw, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 

CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
General Committee 

A. C. Pelton, General Chairman, Seattle Public Schools. 

Prof. Henry M. Foster, Director of Physical Education for 
Men, University of Washington, Seattle. Program Committee. 

Prof. R. E. Belshaw, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Finance and Publicity Committee. 

Prof. Mary E. Gross, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Washington, Seattle. Arrangements Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Eva Jurgensohn, Garfield High School, Seattle. Exhibits 
Committee. 

Mr. W. Neil Ellis, Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Seattle. Visitations Committee. 


Miss Anna Belle Shaw, Franklin High School, Seattle. Social 
Committee. 


Program Committee 

Prof. Henry M. Foster, Chairman, Director of Men’s Physical 
Education Department, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. Ben Evans, Superintendent of Recreation, Park Depart- 
ment, Seattle, Washington. 

Prof. Mary DeVries, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. Robert Hager, Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Tacoma, Washington. 

Miss Margaret Duncan, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Mr. C. Brocar, Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Mr. Fred Schutte, Director of Physical Education, Y.M.C.A., 
Seattle, Washington. 

Finance and Publicity Committee 

Prof. R. E. Belshaw, Chairman, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Men, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. J. A. Torney, Department of Physical Education for Men, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. Charles Frankland, Director of Athletics, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Prof. J. F. Bohler, Director of Physical Education for Men, 
Washington State College, Pullman. 

Mr. Allen Shaver, Public Schools, Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. George Voigt, Public Schools, Lewistown, Montana. 


Arrangements Committee 


Prof. Mary E. Gross, Chairman, Director of Department of 
Physical Education and Hygiene for Women, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

Miss Julia Miller, University Heights School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Norman Kunde, Department of Physical Education for 
Men, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Miss Alice McWilliams, Lowell School, Seattle, Washington. 


Convention Headquarters: Edmond Meany 
Hotel and University of Washington 


‘upon arrival. 


Seattle, Washington 


Visitations Committee 

Mr. W. Neil Ellis, Chairman, Supervisor of Physical Educa. 
tion, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 

Miss Aliene Pierce, Instructor of Physical Education for Girl, 
High School, Olympia, Washington. 

Miss Lenore Smith, Instructor of Physical Education for 
Girls, High School, Mt. Vernon, Washington. 

Mr. Clarence Zimmerman, Principal, High School, Yakima, 
Washington. 

Prof. H. H. House, Department of Physical Education for 
Men, Washington State College, Pullman. 

Mr. Lou Evans, Department of Recreation, Park Board, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Miss Gladys Rudston, Public Schools, Spokane, Washington, 

Exhibits Committee 

Miss Eva Jurgensohn, Chairman, Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation for Girls, Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. Sheridan Berthiaume, Instructor of Physical Education 
for Boys, Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. 

Miss Sylvia Stub, James Madison Junior High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Miss Hazel Williams, Public Schools, Pendleton, Oregon. 

Mr. Lowell Wiggins, High School, Highline, Washington. 

Mr. A. R. McClintock, Public Schools, Leavenworth, Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Edna Simmons, Department of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Information Service—Information service booths will be kept 
open at the Edmond Meany Hotel and in the Women’s Gymna- 
sium on the University of Washington Campus. 
Place of Meeting—Edmond Meany Hotel, Headquarters; Uni- 
versity of Washington Campus, and Washington Athletic Club. 
Registration—Everyone is requested to register immediately 
Registration desks will be kept open at Edmond 
Meany Hotel and in the Women’s Gymnasium on the University 
of Washington Campus. 
Fee.—A fee of 50c will be charged. 
Badges——A convention badge is required for admission to the 
meetings. 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Theme: “Health and Physical Education 
in the New Social Order” 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
9:00 A.M.4:00 P.M. Registration, payment of dues, banquet 
tickets. Meany Hotel 
9:00 A.M.12:00. Visitation of health, physical education, and 
recreational work in the city. Information—Meany Hotel. 
Visitation tours to the following places will be arranged: ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, 
private schools, Cornish School, Orthopedic Hospital, field 
houses, and recreation centers. 
10:00 A.M.12.00. Meeting of College Section for Men. Meany 
Hotel. 
Presiding: Professor H. H. House, Washington State College. 
Program to be arranged. 
12.00 LUNCHEON. College Section for Men. Business meeting. 
Meany Hotel. 
12.00 LUNCHEON. Members of the Convention Committee. 
Meany Hotel. 
2:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION. University of Washington. 
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pM. Address of Welcome by Dr. Lee Paul Sieg, President 
of the University of Washington. 

PM. President’s Address, “The Objectives of the Northwest 
Society,” by Miss Ruth Weythman, Washington State Normal 
School, Bellingham. 

2:50 P.M. “Trends in Recreation,” by Dr. J. F. Steiner, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Washington. 


3:20 P.M. “Trends in Health Education.” 


4:00 P.M. Adjourn. 
4:30-5:30 P.M. Informal Swim. 
7:00-9:00 P.M. BANQUET. Washington Athletic Club. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Edward H. Lauer, Dean of Faculties, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
Speakers: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, State Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
Professor Chas. Botsford, Reed College, Portland. 


9:00 P.M.—12:00. Social Dancing. Washington Athletic Club. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
10:00 AM. GENERAL SESSION. University of Washington. 
Presiding: Dr. Willis Uhl, Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

10:00 A.M. “The Outlook for Health and Physical Education in 
the Secondary Schools of the Northwest,” by Dr. N. D. 
Showalter, State Superintendent of Public Schools, Olympia, 
Washington. 

10:35 A.M. “Trends in State Programs of Health and Physical 
Education,” by Dr. D. Oberteuffer, State Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

11:15 A.M. “Trends in Professional Teacher Training,’ by Dr. 
John F. Bovard, Dean, School of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

12:00 LUNCHEON. Business meeting, University Commons Hall. 


2:00 


2:20 
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SECTION MEETINGS. University of Washington. 
2:00 P.M. Elementary and Junior High School Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Presiding: Mr. Ray Crum, Director of Physical Education, John 
Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, Washington. 
Program to be arranged. 

2:00 P.M. Physical Education and Athletics for Senior High 
School Boys. 


Presiding: Mr. Sheridan Berthiaume, Director Physical Educa- 
cation for Boys, Roosevelt High School, Seattle. 
Program to be arranged. 


2:00 P.M. Section for School Principals and Superintendents. 
Presiding: L. O. Swenson, State Inspector of High Schools, 
Olympia, Washington. 
Discussion of Administrative Problems in Health and Phys- 
ical Education. Dr. Oberteuffer, leading. 
2:00 P.M. Physical Education and Athletics for Senior High 
School Girls. 
Presiding: Miss Margaret H. Duncan, School of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon. 
Program to be arranged. 
2:00 P.M. Recreation Section. 
Presiding: Mr. Ben Evans, Supervisor of Recreation, Seattle, 
Washington. 
Program to be arranged. 
3:30 P.M. Dance Section. Dance Studio, Women’s Gymnasium. 
Presiding: Professor Mary Aid DeVries, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University of Washington. 
3:30 P.M. Health Education Section. 


Presiding: Professor Lucy W. Davidson, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University of Washington. 


Pittsburgh is Getting Ready 


Now that April 24-27 is creeping closer and closer, the Pittsburgh 
committees are really getting down to hard work. 

The “Steel City” will be host that week to three important 
Physical Education Associations—The American—The Eastern and 
the Pennsylvania. 

Undoubtedly this joint meeting will be the largest and most im- 
portant Physical Education convention in many years. 


Plan now to attend! 


We at hotel headquarters are looking forward to doing our part 
of the job—making you and yours comfortable and happy during 
your Pittsburgh sojourn. 


The entire convention under one roof! 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
Pittsburgh 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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“How We Do It” 


Volleyball, A Team Game for Mixed 
High School Groups 


HYSICAL education activities have become classified as “ac- 

tivities for boys” and “activities for girls.’ The organization 
of the physical education program is such that after the third 
grade the boys and girls are in separate classes and the physical 
education activities are regarded as those suited to boys and 
those suited to girls. Is it not true that the boys and girls are 
losing much in the way of social development and that we are 
defeating our own aim of social adjustment by this artificial 
division of activities? 

Frequently the high school girls and boys wish to participate 
or compete in some recreational activity which will accommodate 
a fair-sized group. Students cannot compete with or against 
each other in the common team games as basketball, football, 
speedball, or field hockey for such reasons as: (1) lack of phys- 
ical endurance on the part of the girl, (2) lack of common in- 
struction as in the case of field hockey, (3) the nature of the 
game itself which would probably result in injury to the girl. 

Volleyball is a team game which demands enough skill to 
challenge both boys and girls and still be fairly attainable to both. 
The game does not demand a great deal of physical endurance 
and the nature of the game limits the amount of physical con- 
tact of the participants. Since volleyball is played by both boys 
and girls separately it becomes a matter of like or common 
instruction to make the game suitable to mixed groups. 

The boys’ game demands a higher degree of skill and coopera- 
tion to play than does the girls’ game. Girls who have had some 
playing experience in volleyball are stimulated to higher achieve- 
ment in skill by playing the boys’ game. 

Volleyball with mixed groups has been used successfully at 
University High School in the following two ways: 

1. As a means of creating interest in improving skill in volley- 
ball and as a means of creating greater interest in the game 
itself. Teams from the boys’ physical education classes were 
invited to play against teams from the girls’ physical education 
classes during the class periods. The girls had been coached in 
boys’ rules and were asked to note special plays or techniques 
used by the boys. Needless to say the girls lost the first time, 
the score being too one-sided to mention. This type of class 
activity was repeated over a definite period of time. The girls 
improved as measured by the scores of the games. 

The girls learned a great deal from playing the game with the 
boys. They learned that hitting the ball over the net imme- 
diately, true girl-like fashion, was not practical or advisable. 
The “pass’”’ was the outstanding skill which the girls learned from 
the boys. The girls soon appreciated that a great deal of coop- 
eration was necessary to play a good game of volleyball. 

2. As a suitable “finis” to the girls’ intramural volleyball 
tournament and as a substitute to the request that the boys and 
girls play against each other in basketball. Teams were composed 
of eight players, four girls and four boys. Four teams com- 
peted, three student teams and one faculty team. Captains were 
appointed, two boys and one girl, and asked to select their own 
teams. A round-robin type of tournament was played in a one- 
hour period. Two games, under student officials, were going on 
at the same time. After drawing lots to determine which teams 
were to play first, the teams rotated every fifteen minutes. Each 
team played every other team, then the two highest and the two 
lowest teams (determined on a percentage basis of games won 
and lost) played. All this was completed in one hour. 

Games of this nature in which the girls and boys of high 
school age may compete with and against each other have much 
to offer to the recreational and the social programs of a high 
school. 


Jeanette Saurborn 
Drrector oF PuHysICAL EpuUCATION 
For Giris, UNIVERSITY HicH ScHoor, 

ANN Arpor, MICHIGAN 
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Activity Record Card 


¥ IS often the practice of many departments of Physical and 

health education to keep separate record cards for varsit 
participations, intramural activities, and required physical ian 
tion classes. The newer philosophy of physical education attem 
to unify the various departments. . 

The history of physical and health education activities oj 
each student is a desirable record to keep. The card illustrated 
unifies the record keeping so as to have the material accessible 
in one place. It also aids the central office in keeping a complete 
history of each student. 


FRONT OF CARD 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL : 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
HEALTH EXAMINATION 
Class A B C D (check) 
Exercise Prescription— 
Follow-up Remarks—- 


INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 


*34 °35: °37 '37 °38 
Touch Football A. A. U. Tests 
Speedball Tennis 
Drop Kicking Marathon 
Punting Swimming | 
Spot Shooting Diamondball 
Basketball Baseball | 
Boxing Ice Carnival | 
Wrestling Indoor Carnival | 
Tumbling Horseshoe 
Water Polo Delta S. Psi 
Water Baseball Track 
Volleyball Camping Course 
Golf | 
Fly Casting 
Hobbies | 
VARSITY ACTIVITIES 
Years Years | 
Football Basketball 
Cross Country Track 
Swimming Tennis 


Note—Check with x if letter was made. Check with * if out for the | 
squad. A varsity man must pass a 100-yard swimming test in order | 
to be excused from swimming. He must also take a test in two | 
carry-over activities such as tennis, horseshoes, etc. | 


REVERSE SIDE OF CARD 


SWIMMING ACTIVITIES 


a. Am. R. C. Swimmers Test 
b. NRA First Test 

4. Choice of | c. National A. Test (elementary Cert.) 
a. Junior Life Saving 
L. S. int. Dest 
c. NRA third test 

: d. Senior Cert. Nat. st. 

8. Choice of | Advanced Test 

6. Senior Life Saving 

7. Junior S. Instructors Certificate 

8. Senior S. Instructors Certificate 

9. Marathon Swimming Certificate 


HONORS AND CERTIFICATES 


1. A. A. U. Athletic Badge 
2. Intramural High Point Man 
3. Home Room Award 
4. Delta Sigma Psi 
5. Hobby Certificate 
6. Home Room Sportsman 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION GRADES 
HI PE FG — Key — 
Freshman HI 
Sophomore Health Instr. 
Junior Required P. E. 
Senior activities 
FG 


Final Grade 


Robert E. Lindwall 
Lincorn Hicu ScHoor, 
MAnttowoc, WISCONSIN 
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“Hard-To-Do” Relays in Rhythm 

LTHOUGH it is difficult for a person trained in rhythmic 

activities to comprehend, yet there does exist in some com- 
munities a determined opposition to all rhythmic activities, par- 
ticularly among the boys. Girls, however, can be just as opposed 
to “that sissy stuff’; and how to surmount these psychological 
barriers built on ignorance proves a very real problem, because 
surmounted they must be if the physical education program is 
to be complete. 

The only way to meet such stubborn, unreasoned opposition 
is with stubborn, reasoned, interesting activity. Relays are pop- 
ylar and are part of the play background of every student. Use 
that as your starting point and teach rhythmic activities first as 
game relays. Call them “Hard-To-Do Relays” or whatever you 
please. Explain that the coordinations are extremely difficult 
because they must first be correctly heard and then executed 
precisely. A clever pianist will aid in the success of this device. 

Start with simple rhythmic walking or marching in single 
relay formation to a designated spot and back—left foot on the 
down beat. It is a foul to get out of step and counts one point 
against the team. A typical progression, to use merely as an un- 
emphasized part of the regular periods in order to introduce it 
casually, might be as follows: 

1. Fundamental movement relay—Walking, running. 

2. Tap-step. Tap L toe, step on L foot. Repeat R. Go for- 
ward to the spot designated, backward back to place, and con- 
tinue in place until the relay is complete. One point off for each 
one out of step. 

3. Clog 2’s. Call this a “Ka-slap relay.” 

if. 

1. Fundamental movement relay—Leaping. 

2. Tap, tap, step, step. Tap L twice, step on L foot, step R. 
Repeat always tapping on same foot. Taps may be done with R 
by starting R. Go forward up to spot (or across if shuttle form 
is used) backward to place and continue in place until relay is 
finished. 

3. Clog 3’s. “Shuffle step relay.” 

III. 

1. Fundamental movement relay—Sliding. 

2. Step hop. 

3. Clog 3, 1, 1. “Shuffle step, jump, jump relay.” “Yankee 
Doodle” is excellent for this. 

IV. 

1. Fundamental movement relay—Bouncing. 

2. Step, brush, hop. (First 34 tempo. Explain difference in 
beats.) Dutch idea. Pretend to have on wooden shoes. “Wooden 
Shoe Relay.” 

3. Clog 3, 3, 3, 1, 1. “The Twister Relay.” 


V. 
1, Fundamental movement relay—Hopping. 
2. Waltz run. 
3. Clog 3, tap, step. 3 L, tap R, step R. 
VI 


1, Fundamental movement relay—Galloping. 

. Polka or schottische. Use different names if still necessary. 

3. Clog 3, 3, 1. “Shuffle step, shuffile step, jump.” Prepara- 
tory for a 7. 

These relays should require only a few minutes of the regular 
class periods. Organize the group into permanent teams of from 
four to eight each. Post a chart on which the team standings are 
kept. Change the form of the relays daily: single, double, part- 
ner, shuttle, and obstacle. As the interest mounts ask the teams 
to make up steps for the “Hard-To-Do” relays and when they 
do, you have won. Extra points may be given for such original 
work. From this good general foundation it is but a step to the 
fascinating clog, buck, and folk dances that the students love 
when they once get rid of the idea that dancing is all filmy, trail- 
ing gowns in pastel colors with opera music and soft lights. 

Berenice Mueller Ball 
Junior ATHLETICS DrREcTorR, 
WEstrown ScHOOL, 
WEstTTown, Pa. 
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Your School Advertising 


and what your President wants 
from your Dance Classes 


Like the school band and orchestra, the dance classes are 
show pieces of the institution. They are part of the 
school’s advertising that helps reach and interest new 
students. For that reason you may be sure of your presi- 
dent’s sympathy in your efforts to have your students 
properly clad and shod. Let Advance help and advise you. 
Satisfactory fit by mail is guaranteed, and special prices 


quoted on quantity orders 
Nature Sandals, 
$1.00 


An_ inexpensive shoe 
for acrobatic or in- 
terpretive dancing. 
Softness causes im- 
mediate shaping to 
foot. Tan, black or 
white leather with 
genuine elk sole. 
Pair, $1. With crepe 
rubber sole, $1.50. 


Student Taps, $2.75 


A lot for the money, 
made especially for stu- 
dent use. In black pat- 
ent only, with Theo 
ties, at $2.75. Taps 
free. 


Leoway Sandal, $3.25 


Here is the best of the all- 
around, long-wearing sandals 
Durable, yet flexible. Two 
types, open and closed (pro- 
tection against athlete’s foot). 
Either model comes in tan, 
black or white leather, at 
$3.25. Hand sewn 
Grecian sandal, same style, $4.50. 


Write for Catalog 


ADVAN 


Theatrical Shoe @. 


159 N. State St., Dept. 12, Chicago 
Branch—6412 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—Jessie R. Garrison, Montgomery, Ala. 

President-Elect—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mary L. Soule, University of Georgia, Athens. 


Secretary —Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 


Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


ALABAMA 


The Physical Education Department of Judson College, Mar- 
ion, Alabama, presented its annual winter show on the night of 
November 24. The aim of the program was to indicate the growth 
of dancing as an art form during the past two decades. 

The first part of the program was given to the light social 
form of dancing as portrayed in the folk and court dances of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The latter half of the pro- 
gram showed the deeper emotional content of the modern as an 
art of expression. 

An interesting group of original dances in this section were 
three entitled “Soviet Russia,” “Machine Age,” and “Revolution.” 
Two other original groups that were particularly interesting were 
“Black and White Study” and “Abstract Art.” 

Miss Jessie Garrison, President of the Southern District, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, attended the meeting of the 
Florida Health and Physical Education Association in Jacksonville 
during the first week in January. 

Miss Edythe Saylor, Instructor of Physical Education, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, reports as follows: “Alabama College, with 
an enrollment of 800, is completing its fall sports program with a 
basketball tournament in which 10 class teams are participating. 
This year a special effort is being made to have a great many 
girls participating in athlctic activities with the result that 164 
girls came out for volleyball, 143 for basketball. Eight tenikoit 
teams have been picked from a group of 250 freshmen and an 
interesting double elimination tournament is being played. Six 
hundred girls have used the camp this fall, 167 of whom have 
stayed over night. One hundred fifty girls have cooked either 
supper or breakfast on hikes this fall.” 

The Alabama College Board of Officials is functioning again 
this year. Ratings were given at Alabama College in November 
and probably will be given at Women’s College in Montgomery 
and at the University of Alabama in February. 

At Athens College, Athens, where Miss Mildred L. Caldwell 
is Director of Physical Education, the physical education majors 
and minors, about thirty-five in number, have formed a club to 
stimulate fellowship and promote the Athletic Association activi- 
ties. “Chosen Few” as they call themselves are planning to put 
on a circus on April 1. The Athletic Association which meets 
weekly is working on its point system which is modeled after the 
State High School Point System. 

This semester for the first time all college freshmen are re- 
quired to take the course in Personal Hygiene. 


ARKANSAS 


Henderson State Teachers’ College, Arkadelphia, has an intra- 
mural program for its women students. With about 250 women 
in school last year and again this year, there were 4 playground 
baseball teams—45 girls participating; 6 basketball teams—76 
girls participating; 2 volleyball teams—25 girls participating. 

This year the gymnasium is open to men and women students 
for the hour following dinner. Games such as bridgeboard, bad- 
minton, deck tennis, darts, volleyball, and ping-pong are available. 
The gymnasium is also open on Friday and Saturday nights and 
Sunday afternoons. The students like it very much and it seems to 
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fill a social need on the campus. This after-dinner hour, 9 
men and women alike, is sponsored by the Women’s Mar 
Education Department. ysical 

The following comes from Miss Jeanette Monroe, news 
sentative for public school physical education in Ar iB <. 
are about 900 girls enrolled in the Little Rock Senior 
School. In 1933-34, 240 girls (24 teams) participated in ; 
mural basketball; 150 girls (1 ici sys. intra. 

; girls (19 teams) participated in the intra 
mural track and field meet, and 260 girls (24 teams) pla: : 
volleyball in the intramurals. Intramural volleyball 7 ved 
played this fall. being 

FLORIDA 

The first Recreational Short Course held in Florida was con- 
ducted by the Physical Education Department of the Florida 
State College for Women during the week of December third 
through the eighth. There were 110 people registered from 44 
towns including every district in the state of Florida. Out of 
this number there were 65 people outside of the College and 
Tallahassee; of this number there were 33 men and 32 women 
The delegates included F.E.R.A. leaders and workers, playground 
assistants, girl and boy scout prospective leaders, church workers, 
and students in physical education. 

Daily classes were held whenever the need was felt. These 
classes embraced such subjects as Recreational Leadership, Boy 
and Girl Scout Leadership, Religious Drama, Recreational Ac. 
tivities including folk dancing, swimming, and individual and 
team games. One evening opportunity was given for participation 
in a camp program including camp cooking, nature study, canoe- 
ing, and campfire singing. 

The morning sessions brought out topics of especial interest 
in the fields of recreation. These topics were presented by special- 
ists of the college faculty and the state leaders. The morning 
programs were followed by afternoon exhibits and demonstra- 
tions; whenever possible, practical material in mimeographed 
form was distributed. These topics dealt with in this manner 
were: “Recreational Activities in and on the Water,” “Contribu- 
tions of the Sciences to Recreation” (Plant Life, Animal Life, 
Astronomy, Geology, and the Social Sciences), “The Creative Arts’ 
Contributions” (Music, Drama, the Dance, Fine Arts, Industrial 
Arts, Literature), and “Hobbies for All Ages.” 

The inspiration and information furnished both in class peri- 
ods and in discussions, lectures, exhibits, demonstrations, and in 
personal participation, was evident in the unusual response given 
by those present. Letters of appreciation from leaders in all parts 
of the state have clearly demonstrated the success of the program 
and the results are far reaching as each leader in his community 
uses what he has gained. Many requests have come to make 
this short-course week an annual event for the training of those 
interested in recreation. 

The annual meeting of the Florida Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association was held in Jacksonville on January 2, 3, and 4. 
Some of the outstanding features of the program were a talk en- 
titled “The Enrichment of Life Through Physical Education” 
by Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of Columbia University, and a talk 
on “The Place of Physical Education in the Curriculum” by Pro- 
fessor B. O. Smith of the University of Florida. 

Demonstrations of the work actually being done in the state 
were given. A’play jamboree was held under the direction of the 
University of Florida Physical Education and Coaching Staff. 
The complete program will appear in the next issue. 

Miss Mildred Stewart, Instructor of Physical Education, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Tallahassee, is the news representa- 
tive for women’s physical education in Florida colleges. 


KENTUCKY 

The students of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, have organized a Physical Education Club which 
meets once a month. The first meeting was devoted to games and 
a short talk by Mr. Clarence Sutter, President of the Club, on 
“Books and Periodicals on Health and Physical Education in Our 
Library.” 

The women students of the college have seven volleyball teams 
and eight basketball teams. For their spring-season sports this year 
they are emphasizing some of the less highly organized games, 
namely, playground baseball, soccer baseball, long base, and 
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battleboard tennis. For individual sports they have chosen swim- 
ming and tennis. 

Mr. H. T. Taylor, Supervising Director of Athletics in the 
Public Schools of Louisville, furnished Joseph Weissmuller, Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Physical Education Association, with this 
data concerning intramural activities in the junior and senior 
high schools of Louisville for 1933—34—total enrollment, 14,824; 
number of activities, 29; grand total participants, 45,754; average 
sports for year for student, 3.1. 

The school year is divided into three seasons with their respec- 
tive seasonal activities. Data for senior and junior high schools 
are not separated but the following figures indicate the most 
popular team games: basketball, 9,942 boys and girls; volleyball, 
8,186 boys and girls; playground baseball, 7,886 boys and girls; 
soccer, 6,074 boys and girls; trench football, 4,743 boys. 

Some of the other team games offered were hockey, speedball, 
captainball, and newcomb. Preliminary team games such as end- 
ball, kickball, and longball were played by the younger children. 
Individual sports such as golf, swimming, tennis, horseshoes, and 
track events were well represented. Mr. Taylor expects that par- 
ticipation this year will surpass that of last year by a great 
margin. 

A new junior and senior high school has been dedicated in 
Louisville this year. This school has an enrollment of 2,600 pupils; 
it has 2 gymnasia and 4 acres of level playground. The physical 
education teachers are Mr. S. Heil, junior boys; Miss Miller, 
junior girls; Miss Bruckner, senior girls. 

Miss Dudley Ashton, Director of Physical Education, Louis- 
ville Normal School and news representative for women’s physical 
education in Kentucky colleges, is contacting one or more colleges 
each month. The following interesting report was sent her by Miss 
Jessie L. Keep, Professor of Physical Education at Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. 

The Women’s Athletic Association and the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of Centre College have had a most active fall 
season. To date, six intramural hockey games have been played, 
a tennis tournament has been run off, there was an afternoon of 
tennis matches between the teams of our two intramural groups, 
and a swimming meet was held in which there were events for 
beginning swimmers, intermediates, and advanced swimmers and 
divers. 

The W.A.A. has announced dates for other intramural activi- 
ties—November 26, December 3, and 10 there were volleyball 
games; the practice season for basketball started December Ist; 
after Thanksgiving there was a bowling tournament from which 
the captains selected members of the bowling teams. These teams 
were arranged according to scores. On January 7th, the W.A.A. 
sponsored an evening of folk dancing and on one other evening 
it will conduct a class in ballroom dancing for students who do 
not know how to dance. This completes the plans for the first 
semester. 

The W.A.A. of Centre College is an organization that is just 
seven years old. It is affiliated with the Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F. Every student is eligible for membership and there is 
an enrollment of over one-third of the student body. The gov- 
erning body is composed of the captains of the various sports 
together with the president, faculty sponsor, and representatives 
of tumbling, hiking, and dancing. This makes a group of nine- 
teen who supervise the intramural games and meets, sponsor 
hikes, parties, and camps, and maintain a point system. 

Physical education in Centre College is required three years 
for graduation. One semester of personal hygiene is also re- 
quired. Archery, duck pins, horseshoes, and supervised rest are 
provided for the physically unfit. A thorough physical examina- 
tion at the beginning of each school year determines the type of 
activities each student may pursue. Students who are in poor 
health are required to rest and to cut down on their extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

Four students—members of the W.A.A—are conducting a 
recreational program in the Danville High School. Each of them 
is devoting ten hours per week to this work. As the school system 
of Danville does not afford a physical education program, the 
need for this work was keenly felt. This program was introduced 
last year, as a volunteer project of the W.A.A. This year the stu- 
dents receive some compensation for their teaching through the 
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F.E.R.A. The high school authorities are cooperatin 
have provided dressing-rooms and showers, 
satisfactory schedules for classes 


MISSISSIPPI 


Soccer was played in the elementary schools of Jackson { 
the first time this year. The game was received with 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Helen Skinner, Director of Physical Education, Gulf Park 
College, Gulfport, writes, “Sailing, canoeing, surfboard ridin 
boat trips to Ship Island for swims in the surf, bicycle trips rt 
walks on the sea wall, picnics on the beach, moonlight hensdiaall 
rides—these are some of the activities that make the Athletic 
Association at Gulf Park one of the most popular and important 
organizations on the campus. 

“We are proud of our 100 per cent attendance (except two 
patients in the Infirmary) at our third Annual All-School Play 
Day. The pace was set by the hilarious Hallowe’en Sweepstakes 
Race, with weird witches riding broomsticks, and competition 
was keen and colorful in tennis, golf driving, ping-pong, deck 
tennis, horseshoe pitching, posture parade. The grand finale Was 
a banquet, with awards for the winning team. 

“Seventy girls who take riding in class twice a week are mem- 
bers of Bit and Spur, which also has an inner circle, the excly- 
sive group of Hoof and Wails (colors: black and blue), limited 
to riders who have fallen off a horse during the year. Bit and 
Spur holds weekly ‘specials’—breakfast rides, scavenger hunt, 
games on horseback, and the whole school is looking forward to 
their formation drill in the near future.” 

Miss Ethel Cain, Director of Physical Education, Delta State 
Teachers’ College, Cleveland, says, “If physical education is to be 
taught to the children of Mississippi, the elementary teachers will 
have to do it. Because of that fact the Delta State Teachers’ 
College requires three quarters work in physical education methods 
and practice teaching with the children of the Demonstration 
School for all students preparing to teach in the elementary 
schools. 

“The college felt very much encouraged when a number of 
former students reported at ‘homecoming’ that for the first time 
at their schools, they were teaching a program of physical edu- 
cation suited to the children in the elementary grades.” 

Miss Mattie Perry, Director of Physical Education at State 
Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg, has introduced soccer for girls 
this year. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Miss Helen Carlson Carrubia, President, Oklahoma Physical 
Education Association, sends the following information. 

The meeting of the Oklahoma Physical Education Association 
will be held in Tulsa at the University of Tulsa Club on Febn- 
ary 8. Miss Blanche M. Trilling, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin, will talk on the subject of “A Twenty- 
Five-Year Perspective on Physical Education Needs of Today.” 
Miss Margaret Coats, who is the exchange teacher at the Uni- 
versity from Glasgow, Scotland, will speak on “Physical Educa- 
tion in Scotland.” 

A demonstration will be given as follows: 

“Making Posture Interesting,” Tulsa Public Schools 

“Dancing for Boys and Men,” Miss Flora Mae Ellis, Director 
of Physical Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 

“English and Scottish Country Dancing,” Miss Margaret 
Coats, Glasgow, Scotland 

“Rhythmical Activities,’ Miss Kate Miller, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. 

The Women’s Division of the Association will hold a special 
meeting Friday morning. 

A dinner in honor of Miss Trilling will be given Thursday 
evening by the Wisconsin Alumnae. Other teachers attending the 
convention will have an opportunity to meet Miss Trilling at a 
tea given in the Junior League Tea Room, Friday afternon. 

Hockey is a popular sport at the Oklahoma College for Wom- 
en although the majority of the girls have never seen a hockey 
game before coming to college. Instruction in hockey is given 
during the fall season in the sports classes. 

This year the Department of Physical Education of the Okla- 
homa College for Women assisted the junior class in the produc- 
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-. of the annual Junior Circus. College girls were momentarily 
ce into monkeys and seals as well as into the front and back 
— f elephants and horses. The high spots in the circus were 
- siermanet of the tight-rope walker and the breath-taking 
ge the human butterfly on rings far above the heads of the 
po aa The clowns were especially amusing. 

This same department sponsors an annual Christmas party 
which is held December 19. In previous years a program has 
been given, much time and work being spent on costumes and 
stage sets. This year the members of the staff departed from the 
ysual custom and had an informal party in the gymnasium. The 
first part of the evening was taken up with a program presented 
by the dancing classes of the department. Then Santa and his 
reindeer appeared. Christmas tree ornaments came to life while 
evergreens, snowmen, Jack Frosts, and skaters frolicked. The 
College Chorus sang English carols and led the group in singing 
old familiar songs. Later everyone joined in square dancing to 
calls of “Swing Your Partner,” “Do Si Do,” and “All Hands 
Around.” The success of the party testified to the joys inherent 
in doing things and Miss Kate Miller, Director of the Department, 
is to be congratulated on inaugurating this Christmas party. 

Miss Miller, realizing the interest in Mexico felt by the stu- 
dents of the College, has been collecting Mexican folk dances. 
She will be glad to give information concerning music, steps, and 
costumes to those interested. 

The Oklahoma College for Women has a Seal Club in which 
eligibility is based upon form swimming, diving, and Red Cross 
Life-Saving requirements as well as scholastic average. 

TEXAS 

The current News-Bulletin of the Texas State Health and 

Physical Education Association calls attention to the interesting 


. reports made by Miss Bonnie Cotteral and Miss Jeanie M. Pinck- 


ney at the recent meeting of the Association. Miss Cotteral is 
Chairman of the Committee on “Standardization of Courses of 
Physical Education” and Miss Pinckney is chairman of a similar 
committee for health education. Both committees were appointed 
by the State Department of Education. These reports caused 
much discussion and the Association voted to approve the work 
of the committees and to favor their continuance. 

The meeting November 30 was one of the best attended in the 
history of the Association. Over 200 were present at the morn- 
ing session and 150 at the luncheon. 

Miss Bonnie Cotteral, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, is 
the new Editor of the News-Bulletin of the Texas State Health 
and Physical Education Association. 

Mary Hardin, Baylor College, Belton, Texas, this year has a 
new, splendidly equipped sanitarium which helps to maintain the 
college health policy of prevention rather than cure. The health 
record on this campus is unusually high. 

Miss Helen Gormley reports that the annual convention of the 
Athletic Federation of College Women was held at Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, on November 22, 23, and 
24. The discussions were very helpful. The address made by Dr. 
Jesse Williams of Columbia University was most inspirational. 

Walter S. Knox, President, Texas State Health and Physical 
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Education Association, writes: The most important news con- 
cerning our state at the present time is the improving of our 
physical education teacher-training curriculum in institutions pre- 
paring teachers. In accordance with the recent regulations passed 
by the State Department of Education, schools desiring to be 
accredited in physical education must employ teachers with the 
following qualifications as a minimum preparation: 

Full-time physical education teachers must have thirty semes- 
ter hours in the field of health and physical education. 

Part-time physical education teachers must have eighteen 
semester hours in health and physical education. 

All elementary school classroom teachers must have six semes- 
ter hours in the field of health and physical education. 

Our State Association is cooperating with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in working out uniform courses for the train- 
ing of teachers to meet these new requirements. 


VIRGINIA 
_§. H. Montgomery, Executive Secretary of the Virginia Branch 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, forwards the 
following excerpts from the Health Notes of the League News 
for November and December, 1934. 

“Reports from 115 organizations covering their health activi- 
ties during the past fiscal year indicate that special emphasis was 
placed on the following projects: diphtheria immunization clinics; 
beginners’ programs; and monthly recognition of school children 
who had physical defects corrected. 

“A total of 110 diphtheria immunization clinics were reported 
for the year and 10,516 children were treated, while 1,396 re- 
ceived the Schick test. 

“Physical defects corrected were as follows: tonsils removed, 
185; glasses fitted, 456; dental corrections secured, 2,130; weight 
corrections, 1,544. Forty-eight organizations reported 18,707 hot 
lunches served. 

“Miss Helen H. Smith, Chairman of the State Committee on 
Child Hygiene of the Virginia Cooperative Education Association 
has prepared a very helpful survey on health conditions in Vir- 
ginia especially pertaining to the health of children. Miss Smith 
for many years was intimately associated with the State Depart- 
‘ment of Health as a volunteer worker and has devoted much 
time and thought to this subject. She has made this survey as a 
gift in the interest of better health conditions for the children of 
our Commonwealth. The survey is very informative and stimu- 
lating and should be not only read but studied by the parents 
and also the school officials and teachers. This constructive piece 
of work, accompanied by definite recommendations approved by 
the Board of Managers of the Cooperative Education Association, 
should bring about some additional legislation and a greater in- 
terest in the support of the health work in the state. 

“The following statement by Miss Smith is self-explanatory: 

“‘The Survey of the Health of Virginia Children, illustrated 
with maps, graphs, etc., is now being printed and will be sent to 
Community League and Parent-Teacher Association presidents 
shortly. Please notice particularly the chapters: Summary and 
Recommendations; Promise to Virginia Children; Proposed Child 
Health Laws; Questions for Study Groups.’ ” 
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« Association News 


President—Clare Small, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

President-Elect—Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, 1107 Locust St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Member-at-Large—Ermina Tucker, Ass’t. Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Miss Clare Small, University of Colorado, President of the 
Central District, announces that plans for the Second Annual 
Convention of this district at Omaha, Nebraska, are going forward 
splendidly with prospects of a fine convention and a good attend- 
ance. Miss Small and the Executive Committee have selected 
Miss Catharine Carrick, Supervisor of Physical Education in the 
Omaha Public Schools, as Convention Manager and Miss Carrick 
in turn has already started plans for entertaining a large gath- 
ering. Because of a conflict with another convention the dates 
have now been definitely set for March 20 to 23. 

Messrs. C. H. McCloy, Louis E. Hutto, and Alfred O. Ander- 
son have been in Omaha recently to check on plans for the 
Convention. Clyde Knapp of Fremont, Nebraska, Publicity 
Chairman, is preparing for an intensive campaign to sell the 
Omaha Convention and increase the membership in the A.P.E.A. 
Miss Ermina Tucker of Minneapolis has been busy getting to- 
gether a list of all available or prospective talent within the 
boundaries of the Central District. 


COLORADO 


Elizabeth C. Forbes 
Following the divisional meetings of the Colorado Association 
of Health and Physical Education, which were held early in No- 
vember in conjunction with the Colorado Education Association, 
the following officers were elected: 


State Executive Committee 
President—R. R. Wonder, Canon City 
Vice-President—Mrs. Lucile Mahannah, Grand Junction 
Secretary-Treasurer—Maisie A. Hoyt, Denver 
Member-at-large—Murl C. Houseman, Colorado Springs 
Bulletin Editor—Fred W. Huling, Pueblo 
Out-~ oing President—Elizabeth C. Forbes, Fort Collins. 


Divisional Officers 
Eastern Division: Chairman—Donald R. DesCombes, Denver; 
Sec.-Treas——Margaret A. Smith, Denver. 
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Southern Division: Chairman—Jennie Pingatore Pueb 
Sec.-Treas—Louise Allison, Pueblo. blo; 
Western Division: Chairman—Guy F. Cross, Rifle: 


Treas.——Edith Moore, Grand Junction. Sec. 


Through the efforts of the organization, J. E. Rogers, Dj 
rector of the Physical Education Service of the National Rew. 
ation Association, spoke on the general platform of the CE ry 
which meant that he gave talks in the three divisional Cities of 
Denver, Pueblo, and Grand Junction on three successive days 
His topic “The Tragedy of Youth” was most timely, and gave a 
very definite picture of the tragic situation of the older youth 
of today. 

Mr. Rogers was the guest of the State Executive Council at a 
breakfast meeting, held at Denver on the opening day of the con. 
vention. In the afternoon, he spoke before the Eastern Division 
of the Association on “Problems and Progress in Physical Educa- 
tion.” The following morning he was the guest speaker of the 
Southern Division at breakfast in Pueblo and to make the cycle 
complete, breakfasted with a group at Grand Junction which or. 
ganized a Western Division of the state association. His program 
was strenuous, yet his presence gave the state association renewed 
enthusiasm for the important work which needs to be done. 

Round-table discussions preceded Mr. Rogers’ talk on the 
Eastern Division program: 


1. Health Teaching During Physical Education Classes. Chair- 
man, Dr. Margaret Bryson, Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley. 

2. Opportunities for a Recreational Program in a Rural School. 
Chairman, Bernard Joy, Director of Leisure-Time Council, 
Denver. 

3. Teaching of Rhythm in the Public Schools. Chairman, 
Sally McRobert, Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley. 

4. Should We Emphasize Organized Teaching or Mass Partici- 
pation? Chairman, Earl Paul, Smiley Junior High School, Denver. 


The program of the Southern Division held at Pueblo was in 
the form of a “World Health Review” under the direction of Miss 
Jennie Pingatore. Children from ten schools participated in the 
review which was divided into three parts: (a) Parade of the 
Nations; (b) Crowning of Queen and King; (c) Health Review. 

One of the most important results of the state convention was 
the successful organization of the Western Division through the 
efforts of Mrs. Lucile Mahannah and Dr. Herman Graves of 
Grand Junction. The state organization is now complete and we 
are looking forward with enthusiasm to a year of interesting 
effort to build up the programs of health and physical education 
throughout Colorado. Already the membership is ahead of last 
year, and there is a definite interest in state work, not only on the 
part of those in the direct field, but also among principals and 
superintendents. 

A number of Colorado people are making plans to attend the 
Central District Convention in Omaha, and as the month of 
March approaches, it is hoped that the schedules of many more 
will allow them to slip away from their work for the three days 
of conference. 
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1OWA 
Louis E. Hutto 

The meeting of the Iowa State Physical Education Association 
in Des Moines in November was most successful, though attend- 
ei was slightly reduced below that of the preceding year. Cer- 
tain steps were taken to further vitalize the work of the districts 
throughout the state, and to make the Association more produc- 
tive to the membership. An editorial committee was formed to 
secure professional materials for bulletin publication. The num- 
ber of these bulletins has had to be limited for lack of funds, but 
steps are to be taken to issue at least bi-monthly bulletins, both 
to members and certain non-members who may be vitally inter- 
ested in the work of the organization throughout the state. 

The meeting of the Health Section was especially interesting 
and productive. A new type of program was used which em- 
ployed certain features of the panel but eliminated the dryness 
and usual inconclusiveness. Four people who Were especially in- 
terested in the mental-health aspects of physical education took 
up certain situations and illustrative cases for discussion. The 
discussion was free and vigorous, and was not limited to these 
four, although they had had opportunity in advance to go over 
the material which was to be discussed. The four discussion lead- 
ers were Miss Elisebeth Brugger, Cedar Falls; Dr. C. H. McCloy, 
University of Iowa; Miss Doris White, Cedar Falls; and Louis 
E. Hutto, Des Moines. The interest developed was so strong that 
it was difficult to break up the meeting for the demonstration. 
Small groups formed later to continue various phases of the dis- 
cussion, which indicates that this type of program has definite 
possibilities if the stereotyped, inane, panel form of discussion can 
be overcome and a free give and take permitted, both from dis- 
cussion leaders and from the audience. 

The demonstration of new types of activity or new uses of old 
activities included European handball, net cageball, modified 
ordinary: cageball for both boys and girls, badminton with ten- 
cent-store equipment, trommelball, tetherball by elementary school 
children with home-made equipment, TSH, a lead-up game for 
tennis, original folk dances of the southern field hands, and mod- 
ernistic geometric dancing. The folk dances of the colored people 
were those now being developed at Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
and were done by some of the colored children, many of the par- 
ents of whom had seen these dances used or had used them them- 
selves. After the demonstration over one hundred people stayed 
for a clinical discussion of the Iowa plan for rural-school physical 
education, which has become widespread throughout the state 
as a result of cooperation between the state department and the 
state physical education association. 

Towa State Physical Education Association officers for the 
year 1934-35 are: 


President—Doris E. White, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls 


Vice-President—E. G. Schroeder, University of Iowa, lowa 7 


City 

Vice-President—F. P. Jacobi, Sudlow Intermediate School, 
Davenport 

Secretary—-Mrs. Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des 
Moines 

Treasurer—Otto Wurl, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Council Bluffs. 

Council (governing body of association): 

1. The officers as named above. 

2. The president of each affiliated district: (@) Northeast, 
Fred Winters, Grant High School, Cedar Rapids; (b) Northwest, 
Harold Stephens, Central High School, Sioux City; (c) Southeast, 


to be selected later; (d) Southwest, Kathleen Parther, 427 South 


First Street, Council Bluffs; (e) South central, to be selected later ; 
(f) North central, to be selected later. 

3. Five members at large: Mary Nix, Council Bluffs; Martha 
Prior, Sac City; Willis Lamb, Centerville; Gretchen Moorehouse, 
lowa State College, Ames; and Kenneth Flannagan, Waterloo. 

4. President of preceding council, Karl Greenlee, Des Moines. 

5. Chairmen of sections: (a) Health Section, Chairman, 
Mellie Palmer, Des Moines, Secretary, Myrtle B. Argo, Harlan; 
(6) Men’s Section, Chairman, Harold Rose, Oskaloosa, Secre- 
tary, Harry Knapp, Mount Ayr; (c) Women’s Section, Chair- 
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man, Ruth Lautenbach, Indianola, Secretary, Florence Martin, 
Waverly. 

The State Council of the Iowa Physical Education Associa- 
tion held a meeting during the Christmas holidays in Des Moines, 
on call of the new state president, Miss Doris White. A special 
committee met earlier in the day for the purpose of revising the 
constitution and bringing it up to date. The revised constitution 
will be available as a state bulletin. 

Plans were made for enlarging the work of the Association 
during the year, especially with regard to unifying the work of 
the districts with the state program. There was considerable dis- 
cussion about the work of the county coordinators relative to 
the Iowa Plan for Physical Education in Rural and Elementary 
Schools. Tentative program plans for the annual meeting were 
developed by the various section chairmen. 

Those present at the meeting were as follows: 

Fred Winters, Grant High School, Cedar Rapids—President, 
Northeast District; Kathleen Prather, Council Bluffs—President, 
Southwest District; Gretchen Moorehouse, Iowa State College, 
Ames—Acting member at large; Karl Greenlee, Des Moines— 
Past President; Mellie Palmer, Des Moines—Chairman, Health 
Section; Myrtle Argo, Harlan—Secretary, Health Section; Ruth 
Lautenbauch, Simpson College, Indianola—Chairman, Women’s 
Section; Harold Rose, Oskaloosa—Chairman, Men’s Section; 
Harry Knapp, Mount Ayr—Secretary, Men’s Section; Louis E. 
Hutto, Des Moines—Chairman, Editorial Committee; Monica R. 
Wild, State Teachers’ College—Chairman, Program Committee; 
Otto Wurl, Council Bluffs—Treasurer; Doris E. White, State 
Teachers’ College—State President; and Nelle Evans, Des Moines 
—Acting State Secretary. 


KANSAS 
Irma Gene Nevins 


The regular meeting of the Kansas Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association will be held at the time of the meeting of the 
Council of Administration, February 9, 1935. This meeting will 
be held in Topeka, at the Senior High School building. 

The tentative program is as follows: 

9:30 Sectional meetings: 
1. State High School Athletic Association meeting 
Chairman: Mr. E. A. Thomas, Secretary of the Kansas High 
School Athletic Association—Program being planned. 
2. Physical Education for Women 
Chairman: Miss Edna McCullough, Director, Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Emporia Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 
Discussion leaders: 
Hockey—Ruth Hoover, Kansas University 
Basketball—Evelyn Hinton, Wichita University 
Soccer, Speedball, and Fieldball—Lucille Hatlestad, K.S. 
T.C., Pittsburg 
Volleyball—Rosalie Allen, Y.W.C.A., Topeka 
Dancing—Kathryn Taber, Topeka High School 
Public Health—Elva Beal, Topeka High School 
Girls’ Athletics—Miss Case, Hutchinson 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F—Irma Gene Nevins, K:S. 
T.C., Pittsburg. 

3. Physical Education for Men 

Chairman: Mr. L. P. Dittemore, Director, Health and Phys- 

ical Education, Topeka Public Schools—Program being 
planned. 
12:00—1:15 Luncheon in High School Cafeteria. 

Mr. Earl Kaufman, Jr., Director Physical Education for Men, 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. Honor Mr. Strong 
Hinman, President of A.P.E.A. 

1:15 Sectional meetings: 

1. Recreational Program 

Chairman—Mr. R. H. McAlister, Wichita, Kansas 

2. Teaching Material for Physical Education 

Chairman: Miss Lucille Hatlestad, Assistant Professor of 

Physical Education, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg 

3. Health 

Chairman: Mr. C. S. Moll, Assistant Professor Physical Edu- 

cation, K.S.C., Manhattan, Kansas 
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Speaker: Dr. Karl Menninger, Authority in Mental Hygie 
Topeka, Kansas, “Mental Health and Its Relationshi 
Physical Education.” P to 

General Session, 2:30 

Chairman: Irma Gene Nevins, -State President Health and 
_ Physical Education Association 

Speakers: Miss Urada Newsom—State Director of FERA 

Recreational Program, “Objectives of the F.E.R.A. Program,” 

Dr. Pustiz—Specialist in Orthopedics, Topeka, Kansas, “The 

Scope and Limitations of a Corrective Teacher of Physical 

Education.” 

The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association has 
been successful in obtaining the cooperation of the county super. 
intendents of the state in the establishing of the rural-schoo] play 
days. Plans have been made to carry out the small-unit Play 
programs in one-half of the counties of the state. This is one of 
the means of arousing interest in the rural section in a supervised 
play program. 

A unique feature in the plan of state organization is the estab. 
lishing of a speakers’ bureau. Mr. Earl Kaufman, Jr., Director of 
Physical Education for Men, Washburn College, Topeka, is the 
director. This bureau serves a twofold purpose: (1) to bring 
speakers of the Association in contact with audiences; (2) to bring 
audiences in contact with speakers from the Kansas Health and 
Physical Education Association. Thirty-one county superintend- 
ents have requested speakers from the state association. 


MISSOURI 
Henry E. Detherage 

All education has felt the effects of the economic conditions 
during the past few years. The conditions in Missouri have been 
similar to all other states in that salaries have been reduced and 
little equipment has been supplied during the last 2 or 3 years, 
It is encouraging to those of us who are interested in physical 
and health education to note that this field of education has not 
suffered any more than any of the other divisions of education. 
In fact, most places have maintained their same standard pro- 
gram while in a few schools the physical and health education 
staff has been increased. In those few places where a year ago 
there was a tendency to do only the minimum, the program has 
been brought back up to where it was 3 years ago. In 1932-33 
there were listed in the state school directory 844 people teaching 
physical education. The present school year 1934-35 directory 
shows over 1,000 people teaching physical and health education 
in the public schools of this state. The programs are steadily 
becoming better. Teachers are rapidly adapting the program to 
individual and group needs. 

Improvements of school grounds were made possible through 
C.W.A. labor last year and many playgrounds were put into 
better condition and in many instances more play space was made 
possible. As soon as equipment and supplies for playgrounds and 
gymnasiums can be replenished to predepression standards, the 
physical and health education program will be in better condition 
than at any previous time. There are many teachers who have 
been regularly attending summer school during the past three 
years and consequently have brought their qualifications up to a 
higher standard even through low salary times. Physical and 
health education has not suffered any more than any other field 
of education. 

NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

“What Constitutes a Worth-While Girls’ Athletic Program” 
is the title of an article in the February issue of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association Journal written by Miss Sue Olney, 
Supervisor of Public School Physical Education in North Platte. 

The junior and senior high school girls in Blair have shown 
their desire for a sports program by appearing in large numbers 
when any extra-curricular activity was offered them. They, hav- 
ing no physical education requirement, have finished a successful 
volleyball tourney and are now in basketball under the supervision 
of Miss Violet Wilder. 

The University of Nebraska is planning an institute for all 
advisors of girls’ athletic associations sometime this spring. The 
institute will include panels, round-table discussions, lectures, and 
actual activity. It is hoped that this institute will be given just 
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prior to the Central District Convention in Omaha at which 
4. “State Leagues for Girls’ Athletic Associations” will consti- 
tute one entire program of the Women’s Athletic Section. 

One of the students in Miss Betty Kelso’s Department of 

ical Education in Grand Island High School won a prize 
for writing the best essay on “How (my department) Exemplifies 
the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education.” 

The major student enrollment at the University of Nebraska 

ment of Physical Education for Women has increased 13 
cent over last year’s enrollment. 

Miss Dorothy Zimmerman, Omaha public schools, and State 
Soccer Chairman, has sent out questionnaires on soccer, speedball, 
and fieldball. Data for this state will be compiled for the state 
and sent to the National Chairman. 
~ More than 10,000 attended 9 Omaha recreation centers in the 
week of January 2-9. The Central office with headquarters in 
the City Hall had an attendance of 2,397 at the various localities 
in its area. The next week 5 meetings were held at each center 
and the activities included dancing, music games, and stage shows. 

In the feature sports column of the Omaha World-Herald, 
there appeared several statements by prominent physicians stating 
that there is no such affliction as “athletic heart.” Dr. Irving 
§, Cutter, former Dean of the University of Nebraska, College of 
Medicine, and now at Northwestern University, wrote that ath- 
lete’s sick hearts were ailing before they became athletes. Maybe 
exertion hastened their troubles, and aggravated them, but exer- 
tion never produced them. 

Dr. V. A. Lamphier of Omaha, and Captain in the Army 
Medical Corps said, as quoted from the column: “I say the so- 
called athletic heart does not exist. Where there is enlargement 
of the heart there is a diseased condition which causes a leakage 
of one of the valves. Eighty-five per cent of the heart cases 
result from diseases in which the tonsils are infected, such as 
tonsilitis, chorea, inflammatory rheumatism, and scarlet fever.” 
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Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 
Certificate and the B. A. Degree 

A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B.A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M.S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


| Administrative Directors Society News 


Julius E. Kuhnert, Secretary 
Board of Education, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Administrative Directors Society, affiliated with the A.P. 
EA., is arranging an excellent program for the Annual Convention 
which will be held in Pittsburgh. Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Presi- 
dent of the National as well as the Eastern District Society, 
promises a meeting which will be of unusual interest to admin- 
istrators. It is expected that two sessions of the Society will be 
held so that a number of topics can be discussed. 

It is also planned to discuss a more permanent form of organ- 
ization for the Administrative Directors organization. At the 
present time, the group is too loosely organized, with very little 
relationship between the district sections and the national body. 
It is proposed to make the national society the chief clearing 
house and the national chairman to be that in fact as well as in 
name. Each district chairman would automatically become vice- 
president in the national organization of Administrative Directors. 

There are many advantages to such a form of organization. 
In the first place it would be possible to have a complete roster 
of membership in each of the sections, available through the 


‘national office. Through correspondence it is possible to set up 


an exchange of ideas which will accrue to the interests of each 
member. Furthermore, it might be arranged to have the papers 


that are presented at the section meetings printed and distributed — 


to those who pay for them. The plan of printing the minutes of 
the meeting was carried out several years ago and proved quite 
successful. 

One of the responsibilities which the National Administrative 
Directors Society will have to assume is assisting the districts to 
organize a section where one is not organized at the present time. 
This will involve some work but it is something that should be 
done. It is felt that with sections organized in all districts, the 
National Society of Administrative Directors Section will prove 
of greater value to the profession. F 


Russell Sage College 
School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 


A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 
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« Association News 


Mid-West District + 


President—Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Vice-President—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati 
Secretary-Treasurer—Birch Bayh, Terre Haute, Indiana 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 
The attention of members of the Indiana Physical Education 


Association is engaged in the two studies undertaken by the 
Mid-West District under the general direction of the Vice- 
President, Miss Helen Smith. These two studies, ‘“Publicizing 
Physical Education” and “Organization and Promotion of State 


Associations,” are progressing nicely. A joint meeting of the 
chairmen of both committees was held at Indianapolis on Jan- 


uary 19 for the purpose of outlining further plans for the studies 


and for preventing duplication of effort. 
Miss Clara Fedler, Chairman of the study “Organization and 


Promotion of State Associations” has reorganized her committees 


as follows: 

Subcommittee A: Chairman Elizabeth Zehner, G. A. Cooper, 
Gaynell Neff, E. R. Handy, Helen West, Harold Houser. 

Subcommittee B: Chairman Edna F. Munro, A. L. Phillips, 
A. Romeiser, James McConnell, Mary Jane Helping, Louise Noble. 

Subcommittee C: Chairman Lloyd Messersmith, Rachael Ben- 
ton, Leila Hoaglin, Helen Yeakel, Elizabeth Workman, M. W. 
Neu, Walter E. Marks. 

Subcommittee D: Chairman Birch Bayh, Viola Mitchell, Ruby 
East, Grace Stafford, James Conover. 

The Executive Committee of the Indiana Intercollegiate 
Coaches Association, consisting of President William V. Slyker, 
P. B. Williams, Herman Phillips, Roy Tillotson, D. C. Moffett, 
A. L. Strum, and Alonzo Goldsberry, held a meeting at Terre 
Haute on January 26. Studies of practices relating to awards, 
complimentary tickets, officials, and round-robin schedules were 
discussed. Recommendations were prepared which will be pre- 
sented at the annual spring meeting on March 23. : 

The Indiana Physical Education Association will hold its 
annual spring meeting March 24 at Muncie. Ball State Teachers’ 
College will be the host school. Special efforts will be made 
at that time to encourage a large number of members to attend 
the Mid-West Convention at Milwaukee, April 3-6. 


MICHIGAN 
Mabel E. Rugen 


Since the latter part of November a group of interested work- 
ers in Michigan have been working on the problem of develop- 
ing practical and usable materials in physical and health educa- 
tion for schools in communities of three thousand population or 
less. This project was initiated in an effort to assist the State 
Department of Instruction. The smaller community has been 
selected because it seems to have been the one most neglected. 
The state law in Michigan at least designates special teachers 
for physical education in communities of three thousand and over. 


One all-day session to launch this project was held in Lansing 


on November 24. Three working committees were set up: 
(1) committee on physical education content for grades one to 
six under the chairmanship of Grace Ryan; (2) committee on 
physical education content for grades seven to twelve, including 
athletics, under the chairmanship of L. H. Hollway; and (3) the 
committee on health programs under the chairmanship of Lauren- 
tine Collins. 

A second meeting of the group was held during the week of 
January 14. At this time tentative materials were brought to- 
gether and criticized by the various committees. This tentative 
material is now being revised and will probably be ready for use 
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within the next month or two. The plan is to have the heal 
materials reviewed by other state groups interested in the a 
field for possible suggestions and endorsement. One such gr . 
of whose cooperation we have been assured is the State hone 
tion of School Physicians. j 

Plans are under way to cooperate in the Mid-West Studies 9 
“Organization and Promotion of State Associations” and “Pub. 
licizing Physical Education.” Laurentine Collins of Detroit i 
the state chairman for the study on organization and A w 
Thompson of Grand Rapids is state chairman for the study 
publicity. In carrying on the study on organization it is sina 
to extend the work of the Michigan Physical Education Associa. 
tion Executive Committee of the past two years to fit into the 
suggestions of the Mid-West study. Since we had set Up a tenta- 
tive organization for extending physical education in the State to 


_ the districts and smaller communities and also determined op a 


general policy for contacting professional and non-professional 


groups in the state which were interested in problems of health | 


recreation, and general physical welfare, the study is welcomed 
as additional motivation. 

The first try-outs for women’s basketball officials for’ Wash. 
tenaw county were held at Ann Arbor on December 15. Foy; 
individuals took the test (which included a written test on rules 
plus demonstrated ability in actually officiating a game). Only 
Eleanor Jones of University High School received a rating, the 
first junior intramural rating to be given in this county. 

This year’s project for the State Committee on Women’s 
Basketball is to establish more local boards in those districts 
where there is a representative of the State Basketball Committee. 
These districts were organized last year on a geographical basis, 
each with representation on the State Committee. The Michigan 
High School Athletic Association has recognized the need for 
trained women officials and has passed a rule allowing rated 
women officials to register with them upon payment of a $1.00 fee. 

Last year the State Committee on Women’s Basketball con- 
ducted a play day for high school students.. The experiment 
was so successful it is hoped that this year the various districts 
will conduct. play days for the high schools in their districts. At 
least one group, the Washtenaw County Board of Women’s 
Basketball Officials, is planning such a play dav to be held some- 
time soon. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Lela C. Horton 


Physical education news this month from the state of West Vir- 
ginia includes the following items: 

1. Concord College at Athens has 120 boys entered in the annual 
intramural handball tournament. There are also 8 teams of boys 
entered in the basketball intramurals. The girls have completed 
an interclass basketball tournament which included 6.teams. Con- 
struction on a new swimming pool is going forward steadily and 
it is expected that the pool will be in use for summer session. 

2. Mr. Harry L. Samuel of West Virginia University and Presi- 
dent of the State Physical Education Association represented the 
National Association at Bethany College on December 5 at the 
installation of Dr. Wilbur H. Cramblet as President of that college. 

3. Miss Elizabeth Steinbecker of Wheeling has been appointed 
to serve along with Mr. Samuel as West Virginia’s representative 
on the Council of the Mid-West Physical Education Association. 

4, West Virginia University conducted its Second Annual Bas- 
ketball Clinic on December 15. Over five hundred coaches, play- 
ers, and fans were present. A forceful letter was sent to all 
coaches, officials, and fans. The program was outlined with side 
remarks that would arouse interest. In general the program in- 
cluded talks on: lastest developments in basketball by Coach 
Clark; how to increase interest in the game by Mr. Upton; how 
to spend your money economically on equipment by Coach Stein- 
bicker of Parkersburg; how to train players by Coach Art Smith; 
man-to-man defense by Coach Dole of Weston High School. 
The morning session finished with a discussion of how officials 
rate the coach between Coach Hutson of Charleston and Prin- 
cipal Tesch of Salem. In the afternoon there was a demonstra- 
tion of the rules of basketball. This was handled by Mr. Glenn, 
codch of the University team, Mr. Carl Schott, Mr. Kistler, and 
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Mr, Ward. Mr. Knight, coach at Bethany College, discussed out- 
o{-bounds plays; Coach Dandelet of Marshall College discussed 
how to screen and block; and Mr. Taylor gave a splendid exhi- 
bition of skills. At six o’clock all attended a banquet at the 
University cafeteria. Mr. William Hart, Sports Editor of the 
Dominion News, gave a talk on publicity followed by an address 
by Mr. Aspinall of the University Extension Department. In the 
evening the University played host to all its guests at the Clinic 
at the game between West Virginia and Virginia Wesleyan. 

5, The Physical Education Association in this state is being 
reorganized and greatly strengthened. Its first news letter will 
make an appearance this month. The County Superintendents 
are furnishing us with a list of all those who teach physical 
education in their county. It is planned in this way to contact 
every physical education teacher in this state. 


Eastern District 
Association News 


President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University 
Vice-President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 


* Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


A series of conferences are conducted by Panzer College in 
conjunction with the course in Observation and Practice Teach- 
ing. Senior students are assigned to public schools for a period 
of eight weeks during which time regular classes at the College 
are discontinued in order that students may devote all their time 
to teaching. General conferences, however, are held at the 
College in connection with the-practice-teaching course on Satur- 
days throughout the entire year. These are divided into three 
units, explained in the following paragraphs: 

1. The prepractice teaching conferences are for the purpose 
of orientation. Training teachers in the public schools, selected 
for their particular achievement in physical education method, 
lead the conferences and introduce panel discussions on problems 
pertinent to practice teaching. Topics presented this term have 
included an illustrated lecture, “The Film as an Aid in the Teach- 
ing of Physical Education,” by Jack Richards, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Newark, and Walter Aurnhammer, teacher 
of physical education, Newark; “Methods of Motivation,” Nelson 
Hopkins, South Orange Junior High School; “The Aim as a Guide 
to Techniques of Teaching,” Matilda Singer, Jersey City; “Stu- 
dent Leadership in the Physical Education Program,’’ Harry- 
Baldwin, New Brunswick High School; “Classification of High 
School Students,” Thomas Higbee, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, South Orange; “Methods of Teaching Health in Junior 
High School,’ Raymond Hopkins, Weehawken Junior High 
School. 

2. The practice-teaching conferences that are parallel to the 
practice period are forums to discuss the student teacher’s imme- 
diate problems and to relate these to social and educational phil- 
osophy. 

3. In the postpractice teaching conferences the integration of 
education and society is considered and principles of education 
are related to observations and difficulties encountered in prac- 
tice teaching. These final meetings also serve as a means for 
orientating students in the technique of finding positions, inter- 
views, functions of the personnel bureau, state certification re- 
quirements, and salaries. 

This year, a general conference of all training teachers was 
held at the College in December. At this meeting demonstration 
lessons were presented and practice-teaching standards were dis- 
cussed. A luncheon conference followed at which Dr. Edgar F. 
Bunce, Director of Teacher Training of the State of New Jersey, 
gave an address on “The Effective Training Teacher.” 
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PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-Session, June 11 to 
June 28 


Main Session, July 1 to Aug. 9 
Post Session, Aug. 12 to Aug 30 


College degrees for students and 
teachers of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletic Coaching 


Seekers of degrees in Health and Phys- 
ical Education find Penn State’s pop- 
ular summer session ideal. Combines 
thorough study with real vacation fun 
in the heart of the Alleghenies. Un- 
usual recreational opportunities. Mod- 
ern gymnasium. Tuition, room and 
board surprisingly low 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. Undergrad- 
uate courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special 
courses in athletic coaching for men and women. Nation- 
ally-known coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 


IF 


—one picture is worth 10,000 words 


THEN 


—one costume is worth 10,000 steps! 


Only the teacher knows how much beau- 
tiful fabrics and original designs mean to 
the closing dance production! 

ASSOCIATED assures you the new- 
est, smartest most spectacular fabrics of 
the season — at prices that will bear 

comparison! 


Our new presentation of samples 
for 1935 is now ready. Mailed 
free on request. Write today. 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


723 Seventh Ave. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


| heave Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. held a most successful Christ- 
mas Dinner Party, in New York, December 27. Miss Edith 
Gates, Chairman of the Executive Committee, acted as Mistress 
of Ceremonies and gave a brief report of the year’s work. Brief 
talks in the true spirit of competition were given by the Captains 
of the tables, who were Dr. F. S. Lloyd, Dr. J. F. Williams, Dan 
Chase, Ben Solomon, John Tunis, Lee Hanmer, George Hepbron, 
and Dr. John Brown, Jr. Dr. Lloyd also contributed the serious 
speech of the evening, on “The Challenge of 1935.” 
HE Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1934-35 is the 
title of a recent pamphlet issued by the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. Henry Badger is the author. 
HE Lake Placid Chamber of Commerce sends us word of the 
program of winter sports scheduled through February 24 for 


the winter vacationist. 
* 


[>> A. D. BROWNE, in a news letter to graduates of his de- 

partment at George Peabody College for Teachers, gives some 
interesting figures on the comparative numbers of physical edu- 
cation teachers in various cities and ‘states, showing how far from 
the saturation point some of these localities still are. As an ex- 
ample, San Francisco and New Orleans are comparable in popu- 
lation, but New Orleans employs nine, and San Francisco one 
hundred and two physical education instructors. It will be a long 
time before the need for well trained physical education instructors 
is adequately met. 


OHN BARNES PRATT, head of the well known firm of A. S. 

Barnes and Co., publishers of physical education books, is 
taking an extended trip across the country, accompanied by Mrs. 
Pratt. Starting at the National Recreation Congress in Washing- 
ton in October, Mr. and Mrs. Pratt are visiting schools and col- 
leges westward as far as the Pacific coast, northward to Van- 
couver, and are returning down the coast by a southerly route, 
in time to attend the Southern District Convention in Atlanta, 
April 3-6. They have renewed old friendships all the way, and 
have been entertained at dinners and faculty meetings at many 
places. 

+ 


I im October 1934 number of the College Bulletin of the State 

Teachers’ College at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, was designated 
the Physical Education Number, and was compiled by the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Athletic Association and the students in 
physical education, under the guidance of Miss Maloise Sturde- 
vant Dixon, Director of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women. It contains interesting material on physical education 
for the classroom teacher, and an excellent reference bibliography. 
This bulletin is a gratifying evidence of the intelligent interest 
which is being taken in physical education by the coming gen- 
eration of classroom teachers. 

E here report of the 1934 conference of the National Association 

of Directors of Physical Education for College Women, just 
published, contains the complete speech made at the meeting by 
Miss Harriet E. O’Shea of Purdue University on “Personality 
Problems of College Women.” 

TH Eleventh Annual Junior High School Conference, spon- 

sored by New York University, will be held at the School of 
Education, Washington Square East, New York, March 8 and 9. 
The general subject for the conference is: Junior high school 
pupils—how can they achieve democracy? 
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AGAZINE articles of interest to our readers in : 
M include the following: Current 
American Medicine, December, 1934—“Physical Medicine.” 
Athletic Journal, January, 1935—“Integrating Fundamentals and 

System in Basketball.” 

January,. 1935—“The Future of Organize 

amping. 

Elementary School Journal, January, 1935—“Some Influences of 
a Health Education Program during the Elementary School 
Years.” 

Forum, January, 1935—‘Why People Smoke.” 

Good Housekeeping, January, 1935—“Safety Begins at Home.” 

Harper’s Magazine, December, 1934—“Changing Trends in Sport.” 
(by John Tunis—Don’t miss it!) : 

Health Digest, January, 1935—‘The Education of Handicapped 
Children.” 

Journal of the N.E.A., January, 1935—“The High School ang 
Unemployed Youth.” 

Leisure, January, 1935—‘Fun in Winter.” 

Nature, January—‘Indoor Gardening.” 

New Outlook, January—“Health by Blueprint.” 

Recreation, January—‘“National Government Services through 
Recreation.” 

Red Cross Courier, January—‘When Winter Comes.” 

Scholastic Coach, January—‘Basketball Bibliography.” 

School Activities Magazine, January—‘“A Laboratory for Char- 
acter Education.” 

School and Society, January 12, 1935—“Hazards in the Measure- 
ment of Achievement.” 

Sportswoman, December, 1934—‘Observations of a Halfback.” 

Squash-Badminton, January, 1935—“Is Badminton a Great 
Game?” 

Teachers College Record, January, 1935—‘The Relation of Fam- 
ily and School Life in the Education of Children.” 

Theater Arts Monthly, January, 1935—‘Road to the Dance.” 

The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, December, 1934—“Con- 
quering Poliomyelitis.” 

A THE meeting of the Intramural Section of the College 

Physical Education Association, held in New York City on 
December 27, it was decided to form an Eastern Intramural Direc- 
tors’ Association. This decision was reached after listening to two 
papers on the subject, given by Dr. J. H. Nichols of Oberlin and 
Howard Starr of Colgate University. It is planned to have this 
organization a part of the College Physical Education Association. 
At a later meeting of eight eastern intramural directors to discuss 
the undertaking, H. Harrison Clarke of Syracuse was elected 
Chairman, and A. W. Samborski of Harvard, Secretary. The group 
hopes to have a meeting of the college intramural directors at the 
time of the American Physical Education Association meeting in 
Pittsburgh, this spring. 
| baa Annual Report of the Bureau of Recreation of Philadelphia 

for 1934 tells of the activities carried on at the city’s forty 

recreation centers and thirty-eight swimming pools by a staff of 

eighty-five permanent instructors and one hundred to two hundred 
summer assistants. ; 
Ok 

b bee Physical Education Department of the University of Illinois 
has organized a student chapter of the A.P.E.A. Among the 

members are some of the most prominent athletes on the campus. 

Mr. H. D. Price, faculty advisor, reports much enthusiasm for 

the project among the students, and expects to have over a hun- 

dred members within a few weeks. 
* 

|= leaflet of the Southern District Association, containing the 
announcement of the 1935 Convention, gives a summary of 

the work of the Association for the past eight years, its present 
activities, and some objectives for 1934-35, which include: the 
sponsoring and stimulation of state societies, promotion of in- 
creased membership in state, district, and national associations, 
more people actively working in the association, more and better 
publicity, improved professional standards and training, and more 
intelligent public appreciation of health and physical education. 
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HE Health Section of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ta is arranging a European travel and study tour in con- 
nection with the Federation meeting at Oxford, England, August 
10-17. Leaving New York June 29, the tour will visit France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Russia, Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and England. The group will meet the leaders in school 
health in each of these countries. For further information, write 
to the Chairman of the Health Section, Professor C. E. Turner, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
* 


HE Association is frequently asked to send official representa- 
fs to conferences and other events of educational signifi- 
cance. Recently Mr. Harry L. Samuel of West Virginia Univer- 
sity represented the Association at the installation of President 
Cramblet of Bethany College. 

On this occasion, in his installation address, Dr. Cramblet 
made the statement “that the college of the future should give 
more attention to instructing people what to do with their leisure 
” 

Dr. Allen G. Ireland also recently was our official represen- 
tative at the Dedication Exercises of Moore-Gill Memorial 
Library, Rider College, and W. G. Moorhead at the Citizens’ 


Conference on School Recovery in Pennsylvania. 


T= South Carolina Association held an excellent week-end 
meeting, December 7-9, at Camp Marion, Columbia. Plenty 
of time was given to social activities and individual conferences, 
as well as to group discussions and the general meetings, which 
were addressed by officials of the State Department of Education, 
the South Carolina Education Association, and leading members 
of the Association. 

ASHVILLE, Tennessee, was the scene of an exhibit of oil 
N paintings by Dr. A. D. Browne of the Physical Education 
Department of George Peabody College, December 10-18. The 
Exhibit was sponsored by Sigma Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa 
(National Physical Education: Fraternity). 

* 

HE American Physical Education Association has been asked to 

be one of the advisory organizations for the Leisure Show 
which is to be sponsored by the Leisure League of America in 
New York in May, 1935. The Show will represent all hobby, 
recreational, and leisure-time activities through coordination of 
interested amateur, educational, and commercial groups and 
activities, with exhibits, demonstrations, and platform and radio 
talks by especially qualified speakers. 


Wyoming State News 


Ruth E. Campbell 


The physical directors in the state of Wyoming have been very 
active during the past month in forming a Wyoming Physical 
Education Association. Officers of this new association are: 
President, C. H. Blanchard, Rock Springs; Vice-President, Leslie 
Crawford, Laramie; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Whelan, Rock 
Springs; Directors, John Corbett, Laramie; Webb Wright, Sher- 
idan; and Cliff Wilson, Kemmerer. 

The Association is endeavoring to put through the Legislature, 
which is now in session, an act to provide for physical education 
in all the schools of the state of Wyoming. 

Last year the Department of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Wyoming sponsored a play day for all the 
high schools within a radius of one hundred miles. This year 
Cheyenne High School is repeating the project in May. The 
one-hundred-mile radius will again be used and in this way 
schools that were not invited last year will be included. It is 
hoped that this will continue annually until this type of compe- 
tition for girls has reached over the entire state. 

The High School Basketball Tournament will again be held 
in March in Casper. Divisional champions will compete for 
State Championship. 
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RELIEF .... 


because it Soothes 
and promotes Healing 


Bruised Muscles . . . Torn Ligaments 
. . . Stiff Joints . . . Pains due to 
Exposure .. . Sprains . . . Strains 


. . - Neuralgia . . . Chest Colds. 


Antiphlogistine, applied comfortably 
hot to the parts, helps to bring rapid 
relief. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Inflammation’s Antidote 


Sample to Coaches, Trainers and Athletic 
Directors. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. - New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


A cademic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical Edu- 
cation. Five months’ instruction at Camp, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, in June 
and September. A major course in Physical 
Therapy, given with the cooperation of the 
School of Medicine of the University, may 
be chosen at the end of two years. For 
young women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. School Appoint- 
ment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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College Hygiene 


(Continued from Page 13) 
dents so that class discussion and student research in 
health may be practiced. . 
5. That an advanced credit course in hygiene be given 
as an elective for juniors and seniors. 


Questionnaire “A” 


1. Have you had a course in hygiene before?................ 
When (year)? ..... Where: High School? ..... College? ..... 


2. Do you feel that you have a good understanding of hy- 
giene? 


3. Would you take this course in hygiene if it were not re- 
4. In what subject or subjects are you especially interested: 
a) Nutrition (food and its influence on health) ? 

b) Exercise (effects and choice of) ? 
c) Disease in general (cause and transmission) ? 


d) Discussion of specific diseases (smallpox, diphtheria, meas- 
les, etc.) ? 


e) Venereal diseases (kinds, causes, prevention, treatment) ? 


The New Winslow Health and Physiology 
Lantern Slides 
will increase the effectiveness of your teaching efforts. 
Write for circular S7 illustrating and pricing 
these slides. 
DENoYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


AT LAST! 


A Ten Pound 


TANK WEIGHT 


Red Cross Life Saving Test 


Sanitary, durable, water 
proof, no more broken 
tile, no more scratches, 
no more bruises, gaily 
colored and easy to see. 


Metal core, vulcanized 
crepe rubber, well 
padded 


$10.00 
F.0.B. LaCrosse, Wis. 


Send Order to 


W. J. WITTICH 
Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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f) Mental hygiene (nervousness, worry, hysteria, insanity) 
5. If you have had instruction in venereal disea ses, 


are 
satisfied with what you have learned? ........ Or did it pe, 
to you that the subject was purposely avoided? ..... o 


treated too superficially ? 
6. Mark the following statements true or false: 


a) Some form of mouth wash (as Listerine) should be used 
daily to kill disease producing germs. .......... 


b) Ice cream and sea foods, especially lobster, should not be 
eaten together. .......... 


c) Peeling of the skin between the toes is usually due to “acid. 
osis.”” 


d) The habit of tobacco chewing preserves the teeth. neuen 


e) If you have never had a smallpox vaccination take (no 
sear) you are 005% 


f) There is great danger of contracting venereal diseases 
(syphilis, gonorrhea) from public toilets. .......... ; 


g) If you get your shoes or your clothes wet it is better to 
leave them on until they dry. .......... 


h) Rickets is a disease of the bones. .......... 


i) The taste, odor, and appearance of food should determine 
whether or not it is poisonous. .......... 


j) The purpose of ventilation is to admit more oxygen and to 
allow excess carbon dioxide to escape. .......... 


7. Remarks: 


Questionnaire “B” 


Please answer the following questions “Yes” or “No” Do not 
sign your name to the paper. 

1. Would you take this course in hygiene if it were optional, 
without credit? With COGN? 

2. Do you believe the course should be extended to two hours 
a week (or one hour both semesters) with credit? .......... 


3. Do you feel that you have learned something worth while 
in the course? 


4. Were the lectures too elementary? .... Too technical? .... 

5. Would you suggest more wall charts? ....... More human 
.......... 

6. Are you going to study Dentistry?...... Medicine? ...... 


7. Remarks and criticisms: 


Training ‘Teen Age Boys and Girls 


(Con'inued from Page 35) 

tion” is not very real or lasting, and its cost is becoming 
an increasingly big factor. The individual activities were 
stressed for their great carry-over values. Emphasis was 
deliberately placed upon them because they can be car- 
ried on in middle age as well as in youth. Many of the 
skills of the individual activities are being taught during 
the regular physical education period: golf, tennis, bowl 
ing, archery, handball, darts, hand tennis, badminton, 
shuffleboard, horseshoes, ping-pong, etc. From the stand- 
point of the social value and for his own personal de- 
velopment each child should learn and enjoy some of 
these games. The social recreation program gave the 
pupils an opportunity to take part in a “party.” Ex 
amples of preparty games, ice-breakers, games of vigorous 
activity and for relaxation periods, and the final climax 
of the evening’s entertainment were given. These boys 
and girls will not be “wall flowers” in such a setting but 
will be real leaders, taking active parts and enjoying 
themselves as well as helping others to do so. 
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These and many other plans can be worked out through 
the schools to help to give the pupils a background of a 
wide variety of interests, which will be needed not only 
to serve them now but to furnish a storehouse of ideas 
from which they can draw for many years to come. Such 
a program should reduce to a minimum monotonous liv- 
ing, and give point and direction to leisure energy through 


constructive channels. 


Physical Education Administration - 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Objectives are specific. They can be clearly defined 
as planned-outcomes, and their attainment is relatively 
immediate. Where aims indicate major purposes, objec- 
tives determine the subject matter, activities, and meth- 
ods. They are guides to lesson planning and instruction, 
and give purpose and meaning to all that is attempted. 

But aims and objectives taken collectively do not have 
universal application. That is, they are not always the 
same for all school districts nor for all schools within 
one system. Thus, in building my program I must con- 
sider the following: 


1. The concept of physical education accepted at the outset; 
the definitions we have established. 

2. The extent to which the immediately preceding program 
has become traditional. 

3. Available personnel; number, training, experience, and 
known capability of individuals. 

4. Available facilities and equipment at school or in the com- 
munity. : 

5. Type of community, hence, type of pupil, racial character- 
istics, needs, interests, out-of-school activities and occupations. 

6. Typical climate and seasons. 

7. Type of school organization. 

8, Educational policies of the school. 

9. Degree of interdepartmental coordination presumably at- 
tainable. 

10. Number and kind of institutions offering play and recre- 
ational opportunities to children. 

11. The extent to which classroom teachers will be held re- 
sponsible for the program. 


L. Provisions must be made for determining the phys- 
ical and social needs of pupils. 

Here we have one of the modern objectives of physical 
education which in turn springs from one of the most 
important of the basic principles, while, administratively, 
it is one of the most difficult procedures to put into 
operation. . Nevertheless, it is true that physical educa- 
tion should be designed and conducted with a view to 
meeting the needs of children, otherwise are we not in 
the impossible situation of a physician who would pres- 
cribe the same treatment to a mass of persons having a 
variety of ailments? 

In a sense the usual physical education program sat- 
isfies this standard, at least for the ordinary deficiencies 
or needs of children. But we are negligent if we stop at 
that point. Visit any public school, and it is not difficult, 
even by observation alone, to note that some children 
are grossly overweight while many others are obviously 
undernourished. More than a few will be seen to have 
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Sever and Miss Janet B. Merrill. Suited to physical 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, COURSES FOR 
GRADUATES 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


June 18 to August 3 (7 weeks) 


at the Harvard Medical School, Children’s Hospital and 
allied institutions by Dr. Arthur T. Legg, Dr. James W. 


education teachers interested in special therapeutic 
exercise. 
Fee, $100 


For descriptive leaflet and entrance requirements write Assistant 
Dean, Courses for Graduates, 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


JUNEMANS 
TESTED TENNIS GUT STRINGS 


Made in a modern plant devoted entirely to the 
production of quality strings. The men who make 
JUNEMAN’S strings have devoted many years to 
perfecting methods and processes exclusive with 
JUNEMAN. The resulting tennis strings are de- 
pendable, weather-resisting and FAST. 


. The JUNEMAN label on your tennis racquet is proof 
of genuine JUNEMAN tennis gut. 


Booklet 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORPORATION 


1100 West 47th Place Dept. J.H. Chicago, Illinois 


DANCE STEPS FOR 1935 $1.00 


This Year’s Supplement to that Comprehensive Book 
The Textbook of Social Dancing $2.50 


History, Methods, Lesson Plans, Etiquette and 
Party Planning 
by AGNES AND LuCILE MaArsH 
Outstanding authorities and creators of the Social Dance. 
Full descriptions and illustrations of such dance hits as 
The Continental, Carioca, Champagne Waltz, Shag, Tango 
and Speedline Foxtrot. 
Bring Your Ballroom Classes Up to the Minute 
Stage Your Dance Parties with the Real 1935 Flair 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street—New York 


49th Year—Fine positions for 
A L a E Re T Coaches. Men and women 
wanted for Physical and 
TEACHERS AGENCY | Health Education best 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., oe Public and Private 
. chools. 1934 Placements up 

Chicago over 100%. Folder free. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-Sth Ave., New York; 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


Niels Bukh’s (Danish) Methods 


“Primary Gymnastics for Boys’”’ 


By R. Pedersen and A. Andreassen 
Freely Illustrated. Pp. 123. With and Without Apparatus. 


P. E. Publications, 
54, Mitre Road, Glasgow. W. 4. 
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functional postural defects, and others with organic or- 
thopedic conditions. Witness a few activities and we 
can readily detect some pupils with poor coordination. 
And some will be decidedly awkward. There will be a 
group physically underdeveloped and a larger group 


. made up of physically normal children. Speak to the 


teachers and we discover that some pupils are chron- 
ically tired; some are neurotic, and others have various 
forms of personality and social maladjustments. Speak 
to the physician and we learn of heart cases, of anemia, 
and of other disabling ailments. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties, but at the same 
time I believe we have so magnified the obstacles that 
we are too content to say “it can’t be done.” I am con- 
vinced that it can be done; slowly at first, step by step, 
first introducing the idea and then the practice, trying 
one thing at a time. It can’t be done from the director’s 
office for the entire city, nor will a course of study fill 
the bill. It must be worked out by schools and probably 
by grades. 

The schools with gymnasiums present the least diffi- 
culty. Here we can put the principle of homogeneous 
grouping into operation, especially in the secondary 
schools. The simplest classification is by classes or 
school year. To do this it is necessary that physical 
education be scheduled first. Thus, we have all fresh- 
men together, all sophomores, and so forth. Then by 
means of various methods we can group the members of 
each physical education class according to like needs. 
This would bring the active, physically normal pupils 
together; the obese; the undernourished; the awkward; 
and so on, each in separate squads or units. The pro- 
gram is then adapted to the needs of each group. 

The second plan is to schedule pupils of similar needs 
into physical education classes of their own, regardless of 
school year. This necessitates tests and examinations in 
the spring term in order that all the data, for program- 
ming in September would be at hand. Incoming first- 
year pupils would have to be classified while in the 
sixth or eighth grade as the case may be. 

In determining needs we have such measures as obser- 
vation, health examination, and the several types of 
physical education tests, as well as combinations of these. 

Other bases of pupil classification are chronological 
age, physiological age, and the more recent nutrition 
indices. 

The elementary school is a little more difficult but not 
at all impossible. The principal thing is to be assured 
of cooperation on the part of the classroom teachers. A 
survey by grades using observation, tests, and examina- 
tions, will make groupings possible. If the classes mak- 
ing up one or two grades have physical education at the 
same time, one teacher can be assigned to the rest group 
made up of undernourished and tired pupils and the 
cardiac cases. Another teacher will have charge of the 
physically normal or active children. Another will lead 
the awkward squad; and another the postural defectives. 
Each teacher will have an appropriate program that has 


been worked out by the physical education supervisor 
or committee. 
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M. Consideration must be given to three aspects Of the 
health factor in physical education. 

The three aspects are protection, correction, and pro. 
motion. Examples of applications under each are ie 
follows: 


Under Protection— 

1. Insurance against injury to health and aggravation of ex. 
isting defects. 

2. Evaluation of program requirements for the individual 
pupil in comparison with subject program, social life, extra-cyp. 
ricular electives, remunerative work outside of school, home 
chores, and recreational activities. 

Under Correction.— 

1. Improvement of body growth and development and phys. 
iological functions 

2. Treatment of nerve-muscle and orthopedic defects 

3. Reduction of excess weight 

4. Improvement of mental, emotional, and social traits ang 
attitudes 

Under Promotion.— 

1. Provisions for wholesome recreation 

2. Provisions for satisfying and happy experiences 

3. Provisions for situations in which the pupil may exercise 
healthful mental responses, emotional control, and correct social 
behavior 

4. Correlation of health education and physical education 

_ 5. Provisions for change of clothing and for bathing 

6. Assurance of a hygienic and pleasing environment 


Further considerations necessitated by program de- 
velopment are these: 

- In addition to the determination of physical and social 
needs the staff will need to review child nature and inter- 
est and growth tendencies at different age-grade levels, 

We will have to formulate principles to govern the 
selection of activities and of methods. 

Standards in organization and administration must be 
determined. 

We must define the extent and kind of responsibility 
falling to the school in regard to the pupils’ recreational 
and sport life in out-of-school hours, and then provide 
accordingly. 

Then we must study in connection with each school 
the conditions under which the program will operate. 
Usually these include: 


Present and probable future facilities and equipment 
Number and capabilities of teachers 

Pupil enrollment 

Type of school organization 

Type of community, hence, the prevailing type of child 
Time allotment and available out-of-school time 
Amount and quality of professional supervision 
Method of scheduling 

Classification basis employed 

Practice in regard to change of clothing 

Seasons and usual prevailing weather conditions 


Whenever possible, selected parts of the activity pro- 
gram should be tried out under actual working condi- 
tions. And, the entire program should be regarded as 
undergoing trial for a year or two following its adoption. 
During this time all observations, together with appro 
priate recommendations, should be recorded. A system 
of recording will be of great value in the end. The com- 
mittee should be called into conference at intervals for 
the purpose of considering the observations and making 
the indicated changes. 
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Schools at the Crossroads 


(Continued from Page 6) 
ventional notions of patriotism in the name of which so 
many millions of human beings have gone to their doom. 
It is because we love our country, mankind, and the fu- 
ture, that we must oppose a blind, unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of a system which armed with all “means of 
abundance has given us instead poverty and insecurity. 
If we accept the great traditions of America concerning 
liberty and democracy we must interpret them and show 
what we mean in this our day and generation. Schools 
and educators which shirk their task are worse than 
blind leaders of the blind. Schools and educators which 
accept this task are the hope of the future. 

The acceptance of the task of which I speak is not 
merely a matter of presenting certain facts about jingo- 
ism, war, exploitation, poverty. These facts must be pre- 
sented, fearlessly presented, ably presented. It is also a 
matter of the spirit. It is a matter of the inquiring mind 
and the courageous will. You know as teachers even bet- 
ter than I that teaching and learning far transcend mere 
communications of facts. They have to do with human 
relations. And if our schools are to train boys and girls 
for a real and genuine democracy, that we have not as 
yet achieved, they must practice it far better than as yet 
we have done. I am not arguing that democracy in the 
schools means the extreme individualistic self-expression 
of little children which in their earlier days certain pro- 
gressive schools carried to ridiculous lengths. I do mean 
that there is always an appropriate degree of sharing so- 
cial responsibility for every age. 

That sharing of responsibility is an argument for more 
effective work by your own teachers’ associations. What 
you are too weak to do individually you can do together. 
Your organizations have or should have great social 
significance not only for yourselves but for the American 
community. 


N MANY of the matters to which I have referred you 

are experts and I am not, but it is because you are ex- 
perts in the field of education that I urge you to consider 
the responsibilities which fall upon you now that man- 
kind stands at the crossroads. The wrong turn may lead 
to a new war. It may well lead to some American versions 
of Fascism, to the new Dark Ages of the human spirit. 
The new barbarians may ride airplanes rather than horse- 
back, but theirs will be the intolerance and the bigotry 
of the ages we have justly called dark. On the other hand, 
we have already come to a time when, thanks to ma- 
chinery, we are in a position to conquer man’s age long 
enemy, poverty. We can produce enough and to spare for 
all the sons and daughters of earth. If we starve in the 
midst of plenty it is not because of natute. It is not the 
fault of our weakness. It is the fault of our social insti- 
tutions and ideals. And these are things with which above 
all others you in the community ought to be concerned. 
Yours is the task to think and build in terms of a world 
wherein nations live as brothers and together conquer war 
and poverty and exploitation. It is in this-sense that I 
hail you as builders of the future. 
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Narragansett Leads 


When it comes to equipping a gymnasium, or even buying a 
single piece of apparatus, physical directors the country over 
turn to Narragansett Machine Company for guidance in the selec- 
tion. For more than 50 years educational institutions have bene- 
fited from the experience of Narragansett’s service. Difficult 
installations of basketball backstops are every day problems. 

Business conditions do not lower the quality or workmanship of 
Narragansett Gymnasium Mats, Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Shelv- 
ing, or Cabinets. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44th St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. New York City 
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OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are 
based on a broad education in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The college is accredited 
and co-educational. 


For catalogue, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orenge, New Jersey 
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PRACTICAL - POPULAR - ECONOMICAL 
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Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 


— Lockers, Steel Shelving, Wire Baskets, 
Benches, etc. 


Send for Catalog 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Terrell Locker Division 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
Established 1906 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws 
of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
410 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Physical Education Trends 


(Continued from Page 21) 
ployed so that the teacher’s load would be relieved, and 
there were teachers to direct the week-end play, we would 
find more team games such as soccer, field hockey, speed- 
ball, touch football, and volleyball developing. 

Let us teach those activities which will be valuable to 
the boys and girls for use in their leisure time both as 
children and adults. Let us teach them scientifically. 
We must know and apply the most modern theories in 
physiology, psychology, and education. 

A great number of activities that are enjoyed to- 
gether by adults are, for some mysterious reason, denied 
to the junior and senior high school and college student; 
however, times are changing rapidly, and in some parts 
of the country coeducational classes in physical educa- 
tion activities are being conducted with great success. 

There are two interesting experiments reported: 
(1) in the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuHysICAL EpDUCAa- 
TION, a coeducational class in swimming conducted at the 
University of Southern California Summer Session 
by Lyba Sheffield Mackie; and (2) in the California 
Physical Education, Health and Recreation Journal, an 
experiment in the Los Angeles High School in social 
dancing. 

There have been many other experiments carried on in 
other activities such as volleyball, tennis, golf, and 
archery. 

As far as I can ascertain, the disadvantages are few 
and relatively unimportant: 

1. Inadequate training and experience of teachers. 

2. Care of equipment, rolls, and grades. 

3. Objections by parents and students. This can be 
overcome by making the classes elective and not com- 
pulsory. 

4. One teacher to whom I talked said that she would 
not have the boys in her classes because their costumes 
were so terrible (dirty and scanty) and that the men 
had no organization in their classes. The men’s view 
would probably be that the women were too well organ- 
ized and too fussy about minor details. 

On the other hand, the advantages of coeducational 
activity classes are: 

1. Interest—this is a big factor and a decided advan- 
tage to the success of the plan; and is especially true 
in the social dancing classes. 

2. In Los Angeles High School, there was a direct 
influence for good, in certain behavior problems. 

3. Trains students for better and more varied use of 


leisure time. 


4. Develops a mutual understanding and respect be- 
tween the sexes. 

5. Encourages desirable social standards and values. 

6. Develops technical, associated, and concomitant 
learnings, especially if classes are taught in small sec- 
tions or groups. 

I believe that the advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages and that in the near future we will see many 
more coeducational classes in a greater number of ac- 
tivities. 


February, 1935 


Again the challenge is to the teachers. Prepare 

this trend in physical education and underlying prin 
ciples of physical education. Adapt them to the need, 
of the individual students, and above all be “open 
minded”! 

In summary, the future trends in athletic Activities 
seem to be along the following lines: 

1. More games of team nature with inexpensive 
equipment. 

2. Development of more play spaces. 

3. Employment of: more teachers to promote week-enq 
and after-school activities. 

4. Development of games that both boys and girk 
can play together. 

5. Better supervision of recreational facilities withiy 
cities; that is, bowling alleys usually found in ternible 
surroundings. Environment for sports should be intel. 
ligently controlled. 

6. Scientific principles applied to the teaching of the 
activities. 

For further study I suggest: 

Adams, Eleanore Groff. “The Study of Age, Height, Weight, and 
Power as Classification Factors for Junior High School Girls” 
Research Quarterly of the A.P.E.A., V:2 (May, 1934). 

McCloy, C. H. “Tests and Measurements for the Administrative 
Program of Physical Education. A Statement of Present 
Status.” JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation, III:7 
(September, 1932). 

Neher, Gerwin. “Grades in Physical Education.” California Phys. 
ical Education, Health, and Recreation Journal (November, 
1933). 

Ruch, G. M. “The Objective or New Type Test.” 

“A Condensed Report of the Mass Motor Ability Test of the 
St. Louis Elementary Schools, 1933,” JOURNAL OF HEALTH Anp 
PuysicaL EpucaTion, V:6 (June, 1934). 

An article in the November, 1934, JouRNAL tells of the study 
under the National Recreation Association with the coopera- 
tion of the Society of State Directors of Physical Education, 
“National Standards of Achievement for Girls.” Complete data 
will be published in 1935. 

Williams, Dambach, and Schwendener. Methods in Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Williams and Hughes. Athletics in Education. 

I might mention here also the study of achievement scales for 
high school and college students which is being made at 
present by Mr. Neilson and a committee of experts. Part of 
this study was presented at the December meeting of the 
Western Society of Directors of Physical Education fer Col- 
lege Women. 


The Administrative Set-Up 
(Contmued from Page 25) 
wants the use of a truck for a short time the board of 


education may suggest going to the city and when he - 


does so, strange to relate, the city has thought of the 
same thing only in the reverse order. The gentle art of 
“passing the buck” may be practiced by the two organ- 
izations at the expense of the recreational program. 
Probably the greatest disadvantage inherent in an ad- 
ministrative system of this nature lies in the fact that it 
is impossible to do justice to both positions. This is par- 
ticularly true when the executive has neither a school nor 
a city assistant. In a city of 42,000 the supervision of 
physical education in the public schools is, or should be, 
a full-time job. The directing of a city recreation program 
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;. also a full-time job. Combine the two positions, allow 
e full- or part-time assistants, and something must suffer. 
Ths may be the physical education, the recreation, or the 
girector. Usually it is all three. The director then has 
the pleasant task of explaining to the school people why 
he does not spend more time with them, of explaining to 
the city why a greater and ever greater recreation pro- 
is not developed, and finally he usually finds it 
necessary to attempt to explain to his family why he is 
so often conspicuous by his absence. 
+ This defect, however, is not a defect in the machinery 
of administration but is due to faulty manipulation of the 
machinery. Hf adequate personnel is provided and the 
supervisor of physical education possesses the breadth of 
vision to see beyond the purely physical and envisage 
the wide range of activities that should make up a truly 
comprehensive recreation program, then a city can surely 
ask for no better administrative arrangement than the one 


‘under discussion. 


Turku Physical Education Festival 


(Continued from Page 11) 

On this spot, Pastor Eino Kiviluoto delivered a ser- 
mon, and the enchanting Finnish midsummer chorale, 
“Jo jotui armas aika” (Then came the deer season) was 
sung. In the afternoon there was more spectacular 
marching on the athletic field; exercises, folk dances, and 
a repetition of Purpuri for those who had not attended 
the program of the preceding day. 

It will be seen that the 1934 celebration of the 
S.N.L.L. was entirely given over to group work. The 
$.N.L.L. has always disapproved of athletic competi- 
tions for women on biological, hygienic, and educa- 
tional grounds. Such competitions as have taken place 
up to this day have been arranged by men. | 

There is a great rivalry between the men’s and 
women’s gymnastic organizations in Finland. It is said 
that formerly the men invited the women to join their 
association for the purpose of serving the inevitable and 
indispensable Finnish coffee. Since the women have de- 
veloped an independent movement of their own and 
proved their prowess as gymnasts and as organizers, the 
men now desire their cooperation because their presence 
at the festival insures a larger public. And also their 
efficient help is sought in planning the festivals and in 
bringing them to fruition. The Turku celebration was 
a striking example of this gift for organization coupled 
with an indefatigable industry on the part of the leaders 
of the group, on the part of Dr. Karina Kari, President. 
of the S.N.L.L., and also of the women of the city who 
planned the local arrangements. 
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The Ann Arbor Press 
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» 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich, 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
CHICAGO Our Service Is Nationwide 


Coaching, Athletics, Physical Education, 
Health Education, Physiotherapy 
College, Public School, and Private School Divisions. Men’s Depart- 
ment under direction of experienced coach. Women’s Department 
under supervision of experienced Director of Physical Education. Both 
managers have had years of experience in teacher placement work. 
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BACK COPIES WANTED 
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| New Books Received 


Comp) book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


The Administration of Health and Physical Education in 
New York State. Hiram Arthur Jones, Ph.D. (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1934) 155 pp. $1.50. 

Dr. Jones has made a study of the growth and present status 
of New York state’s program in the three fields of health pro- 
tection, health teaching, and physical education. He includes a 
discussion of the significant trends and makes certain recom- 
mendations for the future organization and administration of this 
program. The volume contains much that applies to the situa- 
tions in other states and localities, which would make it of value 
to all administrators in the field. 


The Leisure Hours of 5,000 People—A Report of a Study 
of Leisure-Time Activities and Desires, (National Recrea- 
tion Association) Mimeographed. 83 pages. $1.00. 

Three major objectives inspired this study: (1) What are 
people doing in their free time, either occasionally or often? 
(2) What changes have occurred in the use of their free time 
during the past year or so? (3) What would they really enjoy 
doing if the opportunity were afforded? With the subject of 
leisure such a vital one, this authoritative study will have wide 
reading. It is unfortunate not to be able to quote fully from 
the summary of which the first sentence is, “The common 
types of leisure-time activity, based on the replies, are for the 
most part home activities, inexpensive, indoor, individual, quiet, 
or passive.” Inquiry into people’s desires, indicated that they want 
something else—and this fact is proof of the value of the study. 


Korperform und Sportliche Leistung Jugendlicher. Dr. Emil 
Breitinger. (Konrad Triltsch, Wiirzburg, 1933). 


This is a careful investigation of the interrelation of bodily 
formation and sport activities of 3,319 students of the high 
schools of Munich. The students were given tests in running, 
throwing, jumping, etc., and at the same time measurements 
taken of height, weight, arm length, chest measurement, etc. Dr. 
Breitinger gives a detailed analysis of his findings, showing the 
correlation between the physical measurements and the activities 
of the students. He has inserted many graphs and tables to make 
his conclusions clear. 


Health Education in an American City. Louise Franklin 
Bache (Doubleday Doran, Garden City, N.Y., 1934) 116 pp. 
$2.00. 


A complete account of a five-year health education demonstra- 
tion in Syracuse, N.Y. The organization of the program and the 
various methods of arousing public interest and cooperating with 
existing health agencies in the city are explained in detail, and 
examples are given of different ways of bringing health informa- 
tion before the public eye. 


Keeping Campers Fit. Elena E. Williams, R.N. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1934) 227 pages. $2.50. 

In this useful little book Elena Williams has outlined normal 
living and health preservation against the background of out- 
of-doors. From her position as a nurse with broad camping 
experience she gives helpful information to the prospective entrant 
into the field and, likewise, furnishes the camp director with 
a standard for judging his health employee. The camp nurse 
portrayed by Miss Williams is not only a medical assistant but 
an educator and counselor. In chapters, “Medical Equipment,” 
“Treatment with Emergency Appliances,” and “Cases Likely to 
Be Encountered” health service is described in situations of 
scanty equipment. The “tricks” of the camp nursing profession 
are shown with practical and resourceful detail, and with a sense 
of humor. 


develop a new gymnastic system, but presents the principles 
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Primary Gymnastics for Boys. Richardt Pedersen and Alfred 
Andreassen (P. E. Publications, Glasgow, 1934) 124 PP. 48 net 
This handbook contains sighteen tables of exercises, in whi 

the gymnastics of Neils Bukh are adapted to the needs * angils 

abilities of boys nine to fifteen years old. The brief introductiggill 

gives directions for the most effective use of the tables. a 

The Theory of Gymnastics. Johannes Lindhard (Methuen anil 
Co., London, 1934) 359 pp. 12/6 net. 

This is a very comprehensive discussion of the educational ang y 
physiological principles underlying all gymnastics, with emphagi . 
on the practical application of these principles as they are affecta 
by age and sex differences in the participants. The author goguum 


back to the original work of Ling, and bases his theory on this i 
rather than on the work of Ling’s followers. This book does not! 


which all gymnastic work should be based. 


Work-Test Book—To Accompany the New Edition Biologyl 
and Human Welfare. James Edward Peabody. (The Mag am 
millan Company, 1934) 157 pages. 40 cents. 

Something besides material for “busy work” is offered 
Mr. Peabody’s workbook. It undertakes to fix the students 
attention on essential facts, and to challenge his interest. The 
author believes it will be equally useful to the rapid learner ang 
to those who can accomplish relatively less. From the teacher, 
standpoint, students who need special assistance may be discoy. 
ered. The book has the practical detachable-leaf feature, should 
this method prove desirable. 
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